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foreword 


Few problems concerning human abUities have been more enig. 
matic than that of creativity. In spite of engaging very 
serious attention of psychologists for about a little more than 
two decades now, not even a modicum of insight regarding its 
nature and source has so far been gained that could stand the 
rigor of a critical and empirical evaluation. Nevertheless, a 
plethora of research data generated by the attack on the problem 
from different angles, and even by different disciplines, lies in 
store for the researcher to grapple with it, and its documentation 
is the outstanding feature ofDr. Shamshad Hussain’s book on 
Creativity: Concept and Findings. In this respect it serves as the 
most comprehensive book of reference relating to the subject. 
This is testified by the very exhaustive bibliography including 
about three hundred titles of books and journal articles pub¬ 
lished and even unpublished, in the eastern and western count¬ 
ries. It is by itself an important contribution, since the very high¬ 
ly elusive nature of the subject, should prevent the reader to 
expect a final say on it from any writer. 

Among the five chapters of the book, the fourth one, dealing 
with the cross-cultural studies of creativity, also reports an in¬ 
vestigation conducted by the author himself concerning a com¬ 
parison between the results of Mehdi’s test of creativity ad¬ 
ministered on a sample of tribal and that of non-tribal students 
of Ranchi which has produced very revealing significant findings. 
I am confident that Dr. Hussain’s volume on creativity will 
provide very valuable source materials for future researches on 
the subject which is most likely to be captivating the interest of 
psychologists and critics of art and literature for some time to 
come. 


Ex-Prof. & Head, 

Deptt, of Psychology, 
Patna University, Patna. 
Darulman/Patna, 16.1.87 


S. M. Mohsin 
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PREFACE 


The present age is characterized by confusion, tension and vio¬ 
lence. The creative ability seldom gets proper channels for its 
utmost expression. The creative imagination of a child is lost 
amidst higlily mechanical and routmed life. This has posed a 
serious problem before the psychologists and the educationists. 
The creative potentials, present within a man, if not properly 
expressed through constructive channels, would generate suffo¬ 
cation and divert his creative ability towards destructive tenden¬ 
cies. If the constructive and imaginative endeavour is not proper¬ 
ly catered it will generate more and more frustration within the 
individuals. Any blockage to creative expression on the part of 
human beings will lead to their psychological death. The human 
being who is the supreme creation of God may not justify the 
purpose of his existence which is meant for creating something 
novel on this earth and ultimately to add beauty to his Creator’s 
gift. 

The present educational system and unrealistic syllabi, are 
so taxing to the growing children that their creative imagination 
is suppressed and blocked most of the time. While speaking at 
an International Conference at Delhi in January, 1986, Dr. R. 
Ramanna, Chairman Atomic Energy Commission, has cast 
doubt over the contribution of formal education to creative 
development of children. He has posed a question: Are children 
being exposed to too much knowledge in the rapid advancing 
world today at the cost of stunting their creativity? The educa¬ 
tion must not only aim at intellectual development but also at 
creative expression. 

Such discussions and arguments are indicative of the fact that 
creativity is an important subject for scientific investigation and 
empirical study. Various problems related to the proper expres¬ 
sion of creative potentials need thorough discussion and explo¬ 
ration as well as understanding of the nature of creativity in its 
diversified forms. Only when the concept of creativity is fully 
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understood in different contexts one can provide ways for its 
proper channelization. ^ 

,-n3n-^ of defining creativity and distinguishing it from 

ftyckologim have turned their deep talSf '-P'rical angler, 
nature of creativity and tn an, ^ to analysing the 

.ions which have been rairedi;,, Wha 't' 
nature of creativity? Is it DaralW fr. • n- ’ 

PWned in terntr Can i,be ex- 

individual basically endowed with 

creatives constitute a distinct and <i Potentials? Do the 

I^oes the formal educSontmf^^^^^^^^^^ 

potentials or block it? Is creative of creative 

What effect does a family o^socW? 
growth of creative ability? Do the c 

some distinguished personality traits 0 ^?"'"^ individuals possess 
of educational activities at needed ‘J'P® 

creative potentials? Proper expression of 

tors and dive«rargument"hj'^''h th® investiga- 
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critical study ^Th 
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gence. The mam issue was to determine whether high intelli- 

SbiV Tb ' I" of deep analysis of the 

subject the author still feels that further efforts are to be made 
in this direction. 

Chapter III deals with the study of creativity in familial pers- 
pectivc In the light of various empirical findings the contHbu- 
t on of familial undercurrents to the growth of individual’s 
creativity has been examined. Factors like parental socio-econo¬ 
mic status, their involvement in creative art, provision for pro- 
per incentives, family structure, liberal and conservative out¬ 
look, parental presence/absence, etc. have been taken into consi- 
deration as they affect creativity of children. 

The subject for discussion in Chapter IV is the effect of 
cultural variables on the development of creative ability of the 
individuals. Various cross-cultural studies have been presented 
along with their interpretations in order to examine whether 
cu tural heritage contribute to development of creativity in its 
members. ^ 


Chapter V exclusively deals with the issue whether creative 
individuals possess some distinguishable personality character¬ 
istic, as their work is characterized by the production of idea 
off the beaten track, ‘outside the mold’. Various views regarding 
the nature of such traits have been quoted. An idea of these 
important differentiating traits may enable us to find the condi¬ 
tions in early life which give rise to them and the predisposition 
toward creative thinking. I hope fully that further research will 
discover some of the characteristics of family life which are im¬ 
portant and fundamental in producing people with the person¬ 
ality characteristics of creative thinkers. 

The references are up-to-date and cover even the latest lite¬ 
rature on the subject. These references will help the researchers 
in obtaining detailed accounts of the findings, if they so desire. 

On the whole, I have tried to present different views on 
creativity and analyse them in the light of empirical researches. 
I have incorporated a number of studies conducted in our 
country, as well as abroad, for the purpose of clarifying the con¬ 
cept of creativity and its various constituents. 

I have not only collected the research materials available in 
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this field but also have tried to assimilate and interpi’et them. 

At many places the readers will find my personal remarks and 
suggestions with regard to the research techniques and tools 
employed in the study of creativity. 

I hope that the present book will be of some help to those 
who are interested in knowing something about the nature of 
creativity and the various problems associated with its interpre¬ 
tations. The book will, I trust, prove immensely useful especially 
to the researchers who arc working in this area of creativity. It 
will enable the psychologists and the educationists to appreciate 
and understand various issues related to the proper growth of 
hidden creative potentials within children. The parents and 

f^owledge regarding the contribution of intelLence 
educated parent I “f '>>’ *'■' 

devdopa«>rrectpmptSe^cMd"'J’'" “ 


Shamshad Hussain 
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CHAPTER ONE 


CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS OF CREATIVITY 


Creation of man is the culmination of God’s creative pursuit. The 
hidden and expressive endowment of this creativity in man re¬ 
flects the creative endeavour of the Almighty creator. However, 
the true nature of creativity has not been fully understood as yet. 
Its nature is so complex that it still remains shrouded in mystery 
and efforts are to be made for unfolding its multi-dimensional 
character. The ways are to be paved for healthy expression of 
creative potentials with which human beings are endowed. If we 
fail to do so the potentially creative individual may start suffo¬ 
cating and divert his creative endeavour into destructive 
channels. That is why, the analysis of creativity from conceptual 
and empirical angles constitutes a subject of valuable investi¬ 
gation. Fortunately, people have realized the necessity for ex¬ 
ploring the true nature of man’s creativity, which is reflected in 
rich literature available on creativity. The review of such litera¬ 
ture indicates that creativity has been examined in a conceptual 
as well as empirical context. 

The findings associated with various problems of creativity are 
controversial in nature. Some have examined the concept of 
creativity from one angle whereas others from another. Different 
articles and research findings are coming up on this issue. On the 
whole, it has been noted that creativity as a concept is not easy 
to be defined. Various popular as well as highly technical defi¬ 
nitions have been put forward in support of the nature of creati¬ 
vity. Creativity is to be analysed from a multi-dimensional 
approach as it is highly complex cognitive ability. The contro¬ 
versies regarding the agreed definition of creativity clearly 
suggest the multiplexity underlying the explanation of creative 
behaviour. If one starts collecting the various definitions of 
creativity, he will get confused. What is needed at present is to 
touch the fundamentals of creativity. The conceptual frame¬ 
work is to be provided in the light of various approaches to the 
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analysis of creative behaviour. Findings in the area of creativity 
either by applying psycho-metric tools or by observing and 
analysing the actual creatives in the light of the creative 
talents, suggest that still extensive and intensive researches are 
needed for the purpose of exploring something concrete and 
convincing regarding thenature and manifestations of creativity. 

In the light of above note, it seems proper to study creativity 
as a concept and also its manifestations in terms of creative 
performance. It is not to be studied in isolation as a cognitive 
mental process but in the context of various cognitive and non- 
cognitive factors which have their direct or indirect influence on 
the growth and development of creative potentials present in a 
man. 


Creativity has not been scientifically defined as most of the 
definitions are ambiguous and have examined creativity in a 
loose tprm. Laymen have added more ambiguity while defining 
creativity. Various popular meanings of creativity have been 
put forward The most popular way of looking at creativity has 
been to emphasize on the making of something ‘new’ and ‘diffe¬ 
rent. Fromm (1959) has pointed out two broad meanings of 
creativity. First, it refer, to the production of something novel 

nd further it may even refer to the attitude wliich may persist 

even when nothing new is created ^ 

Boinndle (1970) l>a. regarded creativity i„ of a proc«s 

fashtoa or arrangement. In the absence of this process there 
Tnnt r'lSr"”," ■'» --ivi.r 

varirpSesii 

realizing Through P^^^^mg, exploring, affirming and 

phenomenon Srirr°'“" “‘““n •'>' 

such delinitions lay greater enfold''“ attained. All 
central to the conZTf cr°f P''<><incing as 

of that. Psychoiogte liie 

Wallas (1926) havealso viewed 

to some new idea or object •• • i-^‘^ ^ process leading 
emphasized while dehning creativh^* 

<iered to be quite novel and diff ^ created is consi- 

9 novel and differentiating from ivhat already 
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exists. Therefore, ‘uniqueness’ constitutes the fundamental 
characteristics of a creative product. Parker (1963) considers 
creativity as the art of seeking out, trying out and combining 
knowledge in a novel way which results in something new. 

oldner (1962) has stressed that creativity is an organized, 
comprehensive and imaginative activity of brain toward an 
original outcome. It is, therefore, an innovative and not a re¬ 
productive activity. 

Mendick (1964) views creative thinking in the light of fram¬ 
ing new combinations of associative elements which either meet 
specified requirement or is found to be useful in some way. The 
more mutual remote elements of the new combination,' the 
more creative is the process. 

However, criticisms are there against this common notion. 
Barron (1961) is of the opinion that creativity does not simply 
mean exploration, invention or discovery of some new things or 
relations rather it refers to making new combinations out of 
existing objects and elements. 

Celyc (1962) while recognizing one more dimension of creati¬ 
vity states that it leads to generalization of the new interpreta¬ 
tions. These interpretations of creativity, in short, emphasize 
that creativity involves the combination of old ideas or pro¬ 
ducts mto new forms, but the old extends the base for the new 
ideas. As far as ‘uniqueness’ in creativity is concerned Hur- 
lock (1978) has explained that ‘uniqueness’ is a personal 
achievement, not necessarily an universal one. For example, an 
individual may be creative when he produces something which 
he could not produce earlier, however, it may have been pro¬ 
duced in almost the same, or even in identical form by some 
other individual. 

In spite of some criticisms regarding the originality, novelty 
and uniqueness in creativity it is observed that there is still 
stress on creativity as an unique mental process which is needed 
for production of something novel and original. 

Here one can also quote Guilford (1968) in support of 
originality, deviation and uniqueness in creativity. He has consi¬ 
dered creativity as a specific kind of thinking; labelled as diver¬ 
gent thinking which makes deviation from the common and 
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obvious thought and action. This type of thinking helps an indi¬ 
vidual in examining various possible solutions to a problem and 
not centring around a single correct solution which involves 
^convergent’ thinking. In convergent thinking the person follows 
the prevailing mode of thought, information and action to arrive 
at one right answer which could be attained by other individuals 
also. Divergent thinking enables the individual to be more flexi¬ 
ble and fluent involving richer flow of ideas and resulting in 
some novel and creative solution. 

Morgan (1953) also examined 25 deflnitions of creativity and 
he found that in spite of differences in opinion there is consensus 
that creativity involves the development of something unique, 
although the uniqueness in itself has not been defined in one 
way. 


That is why it has been suggested that if one is interested in 
measuring the excellence in divergent tliinking he has to consi¬ 
der all possible varied responses which can be produced by an 
individual and also the number of statisticallyunique responses. 
Guilford (1957-9) has clearly remarked that creativity can be 
measured through divergent thinking test. 


Divergent thinking abilities represent an individual’s intellec¬ 
tual operation where he is free to choose a new direction or 



perspective on a given subject. In this thought process the stored 
inlormation is scanned, nossiblf? __i_i _j 


-- auiuty neips m using 

new point where the individual can 
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assess the problem and look forward. Fluency, thus, lays em¬ 
phasis on the rate of production of all units within all classes. 
Four varieties of fluencies have been noted: ideational, expres- 
sionRi^ RSsociRtiona,! and word fluency, 

(1) Ideational Fluency 

It is the generation or production of ideas where free expression 
is encouraged and where quality is not evaluated. These ideas 
may be generated in terms of words, titles, responses, phrases, 
sentences, uses, consequences in verbal forms; and in non-verbal 
forms, drawings, pictures, designs, etc. The idea may be simple 
as single word and as complex, having a phrase or short 
sentence or story of unitary thought. When the specifications of 
the stimulus are known to the person, he can give pertinent 
possibilities rapidly. Various tests for ideational fluency have been 
devised to explore headings, improvements, uses, descriptions, 
topics, themes, things, categories, etc, 

(2) Expressional Fluency 

This type of fluency indicates production of new ideas to fit 
a system or logical theories. The ideas can be in the form of 
sentences, question, responses, etc. Tests to measure expressional 
fluency have been developed to show it directly or through 
other modes. For example simile interpretations, words 
arrangements, etc. 

(3) Associaiional Fluency 

It indicates production of ideas or words from a restricted area, 
i.e. of equal relationships. It requires completion of relations, 
like production of relations,'generation of synonyms, analogies, 
similarities, problems of likeness, etc. Some tests measure asso- 
ciational fluency through ^controlled association’, ^simile inser¬ 
tions’ and ‘opposites’. 

(4) Word Fluency 

This fluency requires simply dealing with words. It is generation 
of words of specifically required epithets. The expressional 
fluency is concerned only with ideas and sentences wlysreas word 
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fluency is concerned only with words. Thus, it is more a test of 
vocabulary. Various tests to measure word fluency use prefix, 
suffix or first or last letter of words. 


Flexibility 

Flexibility as used in the interpretation of subject’s responses on 
the test of divergent thinking, represents number of the units of 
objects. It is indicative of the individual’s ability to respond to a 
stimulus situation. Thus, it can be taken as a measure of variety 
of response. It indicates in how many distinct different ways an 
individual can respond to a stimulus. Qjiantitatively it is a 
measure of variety. Thus, the number of different classes ofideas 
or things determines numerical value of flexibility. It differsfrom 
fluency in the way that the former is the representation of classes 
whereas latter is that of units. In case of‘Uses Test’, for exam¬ 
ple, one may give uses of bricks as ‘build a house’, ‘build a 
school’, ‘build a factory’, etc. Mere fluency is ‘3’ but flexibility is 
only ‘1’ as the answers belong to only one category of thought. 
If the ^swers were ‘make a paper-weight’, ‘drive a nail’, ‘throw 
at dog’, ‘make powder’, the flexibility would have been ‘4’, as 
each new response changed a class. 


Originality 

Originality refers to the quality of response which reflects the 
unique and the novel character of product or solution. Hence 
the origmal responses are considered to be uncommon, unusual 

delte frorth • individual’s attempt to 

ner un like, 

n^' 1 individual, idiographic 

non-classifiable, novel, unique, remote, infrequent surprise^etc’ 
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its main criterion is to be away from the main track, or devia¬ 
tion from the accepted path. 

Though every test of creativity is scored for originality, yet 
some speciHc tests have been developed, where the subject is 
instructed to produce new ideas, as in plot titles, symbol pro- 
duction, consequences, etc. 

Elaboration 

It is also an important component of divergent ideas which re¬ 
flects the expanding and combining activities of higher thought 
processess. Through elaboration details are specified resulting in 
the development of general idea. In this way, elaboration makes 
production of detailed steps, variety of implications and conse¬ 
quences which may be measured quantitatively. Elaboration 
may be drawn by the divergent production’ process using 
^figural’, ‘symbolic’ and ‘semantic’ contents to give the product 
of ‘implications’. The use of contents designates or employs the 
elaboration as figural, symbolic or semantic, etc. 

Elaboration may be used for both verbal and non-verbal 
products as through planning, figure production. Few more 
important factors have also been taken into account by Guil¬ 
ford and by other research workers. These factors are sensitivity 
to problems, redefinition, curiosity, etc. but these are not the 
parts of the Guilford’s SI Model. 

Sensitivity is the receptivity for problems when the creator 
observes defects, needs, deficiencies, unusualities and perceives 
what must be done. Whether the problem is simple or complex 
he attacks it from various angles. 

Redefinition 

Redefinition is close to adaptive flexibility and originality 
and it arises from transformation, specially of convergent pro¬ 
ductions. It requires defining or perceiving the problem in a 
way different from the usual, established or intended way, use, 
etc. It is the ability to re-arrange ideas, concepts, people and 
things—to shift the function of objects and use them in new 
ways. It requires imaginative use of old things or ideas for new 
purposes. It can be applied for different types of contents in the 
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same ways as figural, symbolic, semantic, etc. and they can be 
named with their names as figural-redefinition, symbolic-redefi¬ 
nition, etc. 

Various tests for measuring elaboration have been developed. 
Some of them are; Figural tests. Symbolic Tests, Semantic Tests 
including Gestalt Transformations Objective Synthesis, Picture 
Gestalt. 


Curiosity 

Curiosity is the root of all knowledge. It is the potential to 

question. Murphy (1958) defined it as the ‘tendency to 

investigate any novelty perceived, tendency to seek information 

about anything’. He considered it as instinctive as it is the 

funcuon of sense organs and nervous system, which is more or 

ess inherited by each individual. It includes the stimuli, stimu- 

ating sense organs and nervous system, the pursuit the indivi- 

11 w k ^ Stimuli, and the persistence that one 

Td ch^dnon-specific, as animals 

become snT concerned; it 

becomes specific later on when the problem is of great concern 

mentrUn?w ""yarded it so, as the 

men al and language developments are necessary, because ‘why’ 

“sWy -lat^"anTa Wgh 

Ot curiosity is necessary for creativitv (Day, 1968). 

not free from criticisms TfaVmr-^^^ — • Intellect’ is, however, 
has been that it fails to take intoT/”*^^”*? Guilford’s Model 
factors running through div ^^^nt the existence of general 

are ta«™cdiaf. ta »Wch 

^ aagg«.ed by Bur, and Vurma “ rf tb°" 

1979), serves solution to the nrni.-i K; N., 

flexible features. On account of the absracc^^f 

tne absence of general factors 
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in the SI Model, Eysenck (1967) called it as ^Hamlet without 
the Dane’. It cannot be said confidently that no single factor 
works in all the abilities. For example, memory is such a factor 
which helps in all cognitions. 

Butcher, J. (1970) has cast some doubt on Guilford’s dis¬ 
tinction of divergent and convergent thinking. He states that it 
has not been demonstrated so conclusively as many suppose that 
tests of divergent thinking are properly describable as test of 
creativity. There is. some evidence that scientists are better at 
convergent thinking and arts specialists at divergent thinking 
and that, quite apart from this distinction, either kind of specia¬ 
list may in his own way be ^creative’. Eysenck (1967) extended 
support to this view and suggested that the divergent thinking 
of arts specialists largely consists of verbal fluency and is asso¬ 
ciated with extraversion. 

Hudson (1960), in a lively and provocative book, has main¬ 


tained that the distinction between divergent and convergent 
thinking is fundamental one, but that is hardly related to 
creative ability. In his view it is much more closely related to 
the diflferences beUveen scientists and specialists in arts or 
literary subjects. His work with English Public School and 
Grammar School boys showed a close connection between sped 
alization in arts subjects and divergent thinking and between 
work in scientiHc subjects and convergent thinking. Hudson 
argues this case persuasively, but the selected nature o I e 
sample of subjects with which he worked makes it uncert^n 
how far his results are generalizable. It is very possible that die 
degree of specialization in the upper forms of selective Enghsh 
schools was the cause rather than the resu t of the markt^ 
disUnctionin modes of thought. His works 
cation in other kinds of school and at other 1-cls ^f ^ 
Cameron (1967) has found 

views in a study Guilford’s cub 

Varela (1969) has f the generality of 

into a doughnut mig t o J limiting 

intellectual performance aero arbitrary. It bears no 

the number of abilities to on y 
logical basis, except providmg a new m 
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sions of limited number of abilities. He has neither accounted 
for the abilities falling outside the arena of three dimensions 
chosen by him, nor in between them. His model does not pro¬ 
vide grounds for the interactions of the processes and their 
product. 

In spite of the various criticisms levelled against Guilford’s 
model of structure of intellect, it cannot be denied that Guilford 
crSitccf^ attempt and efforts cannot be dis- 

The above detailed note on the divergent thinking process 

thriJ^ g<=«erally considered to be akin to 

*^°^*^^* the contribu- 

vity Lchemnl, U studies on creati- 

major categorieS w ^^lividuals roughly fall into txvo 

84.ri ^o":„for:T:“5' 

.... ::a'a3s~ t'" 

some original ideas and viewpoinr^nH ‘=°'"‘"'hutes 

product. The creator.: tn. j ^ ^ ^ sometime the new 

problems and attacking themperceiving the 
much guided bv th«* n -u j mdividuals are not very 

P....™ nIS 

examines creativity in the lio-h I ^ become deviant. If one 

find that an individual is dther ?^°''®.''^‘®Sorization he will 
There is no consideration for ^ Wereative’. 

achievements. However thisT?^*°i! creative 

It is difficult to divide people into tb" support because 

non-creative as it is ‘^"^^Sories of creative and 

tmty. Individuals possess vaiS^!? '>f<=rea- 

^ individual may be considSed as^^^'^^r potentials. 

’ ‘^°™Prehensive, imaginative 
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activity involved in bringing something original. This clearly 
supports the notion that creative activity lies in innovation 
rather than reproduction. 

Another notion about creativity is that the higher the intel¬ 
ligence, the higher the creativity. Genius is generally considered 
to be creative. This notion is also wrong as it has been empirical¬ 
ly found that minimal level of intelligence is of course required 
for creative work but it is synonymous with creativity is not 
admissible. There is little evidence that creativity goes along 
with higher intelligence. There are various factors which affect 
creativity. Those who have viewed creativity as inherent in¬ 
genious attach little importance to acquisition or environmental 
stimulation. But this notion is also mbleading. Drevdahl (1 ) 

has empirically examined the reUlionship behreen intelhgimce 
and creativity and found that for the P"'?”' 
an individual must have the acquisition of Imowledie before .t 
can be used in a novel and original fashton. Tbe 
between intelligence and ereaWt, h. 

from two different angks f reader will again come 

citing empirical rasearches. Hence, 

across this discussion in the following c Rhodes 

Considering the “Jity and indicated four 

(1961) analysed fifty definition product, and press. The 

strands of creativity: person, p > nersonality traits and 
definitions stressing ^ ° sometlung new 

mental ability of the Pf which ignore creati- 

the category of persons. T qualities for 

vity being cluster of L j^ing and lay emphasis on 

searching, combining and sy ^^^ggory of ‘process’. Such 

creativity as a process, fa t functioning in the 

definitions attach much r product includes such 

mind of the creatives. ^the ‘outcome’ or the 

definitions of creativity which ®®P novel. The last 

‘product’ being of such psychologists who 

caregory of -prosT' includor >■'J" tk exKrrud and mtormd 

emphasize the significant ro e ^f^ative output. dctaile 

environment of the indivi ua -gg jj as follows: 

discussion on these four major 
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Persons 

Simpson (1922) considered cognitive structure in creative 
ability as the initiative which is manifested in an altogether 
Afferent pattern of thought regarding problems of identification 
e creative individual has distinct mental qualities for search- 

JuShT synthesizing. The creative potentials are 

and • curiosity, imagination, discovery 

creat/rgloroW recognized abilities for 

creating a problem and then originating and inventing an id. 

or concept and finally preparing a cognitive picTe Zg" few 

dimensmn. Guilford (1950) has alsolaid emphasTs on .aWHi^ 

gradient’ and stressed its divergent characCn'stics 

S^fr^m of generation of infor! 

synthesis present 

performance of the subiects ^ ^ has its reflexion in the 

vity, he claims; dt^S^s of creativity. Creati- 

test task. Bowenfeld fl 952 ^ , ® fosponses on the 

characteristics of a creative indhdduirSfJThaf.significant 
sensitivity, fluency, flexibility, originaliJ f.d 
mg, synthesizing and orffanizinor^ abstract- 

Tomnce (1962) h jj, S “fi n' 

picked up eightv-four im„. * of creativity 

other experts !n Ais field h "^ qualities of creaiiyes. Many 
-ali-y .rai.* and «p^ffic ntmLTr'”'' »f P"»o- 

creative actiyities. It seems suffir- / contribute to 

review ofliterature that the the basis of 

«». »f «on.a„a.iv«“; fton. 

A »parate chapter has 

Creativity as Process 

fcSr --Hng as .he 

broader view of creativity as procet 't " ^ 

process. Spearman emphasized 
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simply mental functioning whereas he considered thinking pro¬ 
cess in two different kinds: ‘Cognito’, meaning to take and 
throw things together and ‘Intelligo’, that is, to choose and 
discriminate from many alternative possibilities and then 
synthesizing the element in a novel and original way. Guilford 
also believed in the process when he clearly defined the diver¬ 
gent thinking as the process of forming the hypothesis, testing 
it and finally communicating the result. Torrance (1965) 
examined creativity as a process through which a creative 
individual manifests sensitivity to the problems, deficiencies, 
missing elements and irregularities. He is very much anxious 
for the correct identification of the problem and its solution by 
way of formulating hypotheses about deficiencies, testing and 
re-testing it in the light of various modifications and ultimately 
achieves solution of the problem. Chiseline (1952) treats creati¬ 
vity as a process of change, development and evaluation and 
finally the organization. Yamamoto (1964) also defined creati¬ 
vity as a process by which new ideas or hypotheses are formed, 
tested and finally results are communicated. Taylor (1955); 
Rhodes (1961); Jolin Dewey (1910); and Rossman (1931) also 
considered creativity in terms of process. Rossman (1931) stated 
that an inventor has to pass through seven steps in the process 
of creativity; a need or difficulty is observed; the problem is 
formulated; information in hand is surveyed;^ solutions are for- 
mulated; and then critically examined; new ideas are forma¬ 
ted and finally these ideas are tested. However, Vmacke (I960) 
observed that creative thinking is necessarily to be conceived in 
terms of dynamic and inter-playing activities rather than as 
discrete stages. Mackinnon (I960) has advan^ the concept 

orcr.a.ivi.y a, a dm. 

realization and adoptiveness. Thus, p , .—nViKsirM 

among opinion, the above note on oreattvtty emphaaaea 

creativity as a process. 

Creativity and Press 

may be eonaitiee^ . ^ 

the envitS—effectntoti- 
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vates an individual for pursuing certain creative activities. 
Maslow was the pioneer in defining creativity in terms of 
press. 

Vinacke (I960) while defining creativity emphasized the 
integrated harmony between external reality and internalized 
needs of the individual. The creative potentials may be 
present within the individual but for its proper expression and 
reflexion a rich and stimulating environment is needed. The 
environment must provide an opportunity to the individuals for 
the outlet of hidden potentials. Stephens . (1954) has stressed 
the importance of family life on the growth of creativity. The 
parents may provide a healthy environment by way of stimula¬ 
ting the children. The atmosphere must be challenging. Beside 
home environment the school environment plays also significant 
role m fostering creativity. In school the individual enters into 
a competitive environment from protective one at home The 
school conditions, teacher-pupil relationship, and intellectual 
sausfying congenial atmosphere in the school have been found 
to affect the development of creativity in a sSw 
(M«^, ,961; Ward., a,. ,970; J„h„L, ,973 GWTg",! 

Ear, (,973); Kha^a ” 97 ? g“ “T'T 
Agrawal <r/< 1 /. 1977 ; sinvh 1978- q * 

1980 have ^aphaaia^d,he roL ^fbtr"™^ 

in fostering the growth of rrl!- socio-economic status 

ion is be^a^.?':’S!'e^3:w rr“- 
of environmental variables on creadvitv influence 

factors which contribute to rr “^any other 

much seems convindngVa^;,^^^^^^ , this 

creative work. ^ ^ ^ distinct role to play in 

Crealivily and Product 

products. RhiSdes, Sledding" original 
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relation to creativity one treats the former as the real measure of 
creativity. Guilford’s pioneer work in the area of creativity 
measurement, in a highly systematic way, stressed divergent 
thought production as the real creative output. These were 
generation of information from given information where the 
variety of output from the same source has been emphasized. 
On the basis of factor analytical studies of the indicators of 


creativity, Guilford suggested fluency, flexibility and originality 
as measurable units. However, one must take into consideration 
the other influencing agents while accepting product or the out¬ 
come as the measuring yard of creativity. 

The foregoing note on four strands of creativity (person, 
process, press and product) is suggestive of the fact that they 
have independent places in the area of creativity. Sharma, K.N. 
(1979) has presented a detailed account of these four aspects of 
creative thinking. The present author feels that these four should 
not be considered as contradiction to each other rather as 
supplement to each other. The overall picture of creativity can 
be better presented if a holistic viewpoint is adopted. What is 
needed is to adopt a flexible approach and to mingle up these 
four aspects in such a scientific way that each of them maintains 
its identity in spite of the pressure from other. The way in which 
these four strands have been examined seems to be confusing. 
Where is the harm if we fundamentally analyze creativity as a 
process first then proceed to observe it concretely in terms of 
objective unit of measurement or product and further we incor¬ 
porate the idea that there are certain personal characteristics 
which may be reflective of the creative potentials to an extent 
and finally some weightage is given to the stimulating and 
harmonious environmental conditions in which creativity can 
have its full expression. In short, person, process, pro¬ 
duct’ and ^press’ should be considered as a combined and 
larger unit of the study of creativity. 

Before we sluft to other related aspects of creativity it seems 
proper to make the readers acquainted with ths views of 
Freud, Alfred Adler, Abraham, and Maslow, These three 
prominent psychologists have their distinct and original contri- 
bution toward the analysis of creative behaviour. The inclusion 
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of these three viewpoints also suggests the importance of 
creativity as a subjects for study even by great pioneers of 
psychology. 

Regarding creativity Freud has pointed out that the develop¬ 
ment of civilization was made possible by the inhibition of pri¬ 
mitive object—choices and the diversion of instinctual energy 
into socially acceptable and culturally creative channels. A 
displacement that produces a higher cultural achievement is 


called a sublimation. Freud observed in this connection that 
Leonardo da Vinci’s interest in painting Madonnas was a sub¬ 
limated expression of a longing for intimacy with his mother 
from whom he had been separated at a tender age. This sub¬ 
limation, as a defence is adopted by the ego to fulfil those 
socially disapproved and threatening impulses which were re¬ 
pressed into the unconscious. By sublimation the unconscious 
motives get their expression through socially approved channels. 
The painter through his painting, the poet through his poem 
take he p of such channels of expression which are socially and 
culturally approved. Creative works thus, can be the product of 
the sublimated tendencies. Hence, Freud very much emphasized 
the role of unconscious desires behind creation. Hogan, R. (1966) 

svmntom''' neurotic 

of art reflects more or less 
directly the artist s unconscious. Freud did feel, however, that 
the more sophisticated the artist, the more complex were his 
Fmud°cT-^"'^ them^ore disguised were the unconscious trends. 

to it. Th^e nnitlT TL^} were subordinated 

them out of the raw material rheredhTiTex^^^^^ 
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While taking into account the Adler’s concept of inferiority 
feelings and compensation, one can also analyse creativity 
indifferent manners. Adler very much emphasized the feeling of 
inferiority within the individual which is universal. The indivi¬ 
dual makes attempt at compensating this feeling either by going 
into the world of fantasy or neurosis or sometimes compensating 
it in a highly positive and creative manner. The creative work 
of an individual may represent his basic urge for compensation 
and achievement. The individual’s effort toward achieving per¬ 
fection may result in creative work. 

The primacy of human creativity is perhaps the most signi¬ 
ficant concept of humanistic psychology. Maslow(1950) merits 
the distinction of being the first to call attention to the fact 
that the most universal characteristics ofall the people he studied 
or observed was their creativeness. Describing it as fundamental 
• characteristics common to human nature Maslow (1970) viewed 
creativity as a potentiality present in all people at birth. Maslow 
argued: It is natural that trees sprout leaves, birds fly, humans 
create. However, Maslow also recognized that most human beings 

loose it as they become unculturated( formal education stains out 

a lot of it). Happily some few individuals hold on to this fresh, 
naive and direct way of looking at things or if they number 
among the majority who loose it, they are able to recover it later 
in life. Maslow theorizes that since creativity is potential in any 
one, it requires no special talents or capacities. One nee not 
write books, compose music or produce art objects to eCTcative. 
Comparatively few people do. Creativity is an umversa 
function and leads to all forms of self expression. 

that without exception creativity was ^re 

actualizers than in any other. The 

creativity appears in everyday life as an .... gasic- 

sonality which is perceptive, and novel 

ally it revolves around the discovery S 

that depart from conventional ideas. „r-_,.-t:vitv has been 
Thus, i. becomes dem hmt t given 

made in multiple direction. T P^P^ However, even 
birth to the scientific definition o ^del of intellect it 

today after the introduction of 
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seems difficult to develop a highly scientific and concrete idea 
of creativity. Even Guilford has been criticized by other investi¬ 
gators. Further, it maybe mentioned that some of the definitions 
may be acceptable to the researchers but they are also not com¬ 
plete as they fail to cover all the important elements required 
even for a workable definition. Amidst these controversies 
Hurlock (1978) has selected the definition given by Drevdahl 
(1964) which may be considered to be a good and workable 
definition. He has considered creativity as the capacity of in¬ 
dividuals to produce compositions, products or ideas of any sort 
which are essentially novel and of which the individual was not 
aware before. Further he states that creativity may be considered 
as an imaginative activity where one finds synthesis of thoughts. 
Through this activity the information derived from past exper¬ 
iences are synthesized and treated in the light of new patterns 
and combinations which results in generation of new correlates. 
Further, it has been pointed out that creative activites must 
follow a purpose or goal and not to be guided by fantasy. It is 
not essential that creative work may have immediate practical 
application or be a perfect or complete product. It may further 
take the form of artistic, literary or scientific creation or simply 
It may be of methodological character. Thus, Drevdahl has 

covered many aspects of creativity and emphasized its complex 


Further, at this point of concluding remarks regarding crea- 
ivi y as a concept, the author wants to emphasize that mostly 
creativity has been taken to be a process which isagoal directed 
ther m context of personal benefit or that of the group. 

process wh^hT-^ may have its root in divergent thinking 

SeatT4; of 

available'informar* ^ ^ to create something new utilizes the 
avanable information and knowledge. Creativity may be taken 
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nectedness, originality, non-rationality, self-actuaUzation and 
openness. Connectedness involves the application of relationship 
between existing elements. The newly created connections 
shou d not be taken to be equivalent to the different parts 
which are connected. The characteristic feature of this relation- 
ship among the parts is metaphoric and transformational. This 
connectedness has been synonymously used with combination 
new organization,synthesis, integration or meaningful fusion, etc! 
Bruner (1962) emphasized that creativity grows out of an in¬ 
dividual s effort to place the existing objects in a quite new per¬ 
spective. Arnold (1959) and Ghiselin (1952) have considered 

creativity as the combination of past experiences into new pat¬ 
terns or configuration which is satisfying to the creator and the 
society. Murrey (1959) has also emphasized the compositional 
process resulting in some novel object, experience or image. 
The common agreement, thus, seems among many writers re¬ 
garding combining or recombining the elements into new rel¬ 
ations or patterns for which efforts are needed by the creator. 

As far as originality is concerned it has been already noted 
earlier that novelty or uniqueness of the creative output has been 
well recognized by majority of investigators. Hallmann( 1963) has 
given four characteristicfeaturesof originality which are novelty, 
unpredictability, uniqueness and surprise. References to original 
ideas have been also made by using words like remoteness of 
associations and uncommonness of responses. 

Howeveir, the common notion that what is created is always 
new and different from what already existed and, therefore, it is 
unique, is also not very much acceptable nowadays. Origin¬ 
ality or exploration may better be analyzed in the light of 
framing of new combination. Barron (1975) has argued that 
creativity does not mean only exploring, inventing or discovering 
new things or relations rather it means to make new combination 
from already existing objects and elements. However, amidst 
such criticisms it has been observed that a number of investi¬ 
gators still stress that the creator produces something new, 
•different and original. 

Non-rationality as one of the criteria of creativity: The cre¬ 
ative work of an individual has been explained on the basis of 
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various mental processes which produce new connections. It is 
non-rational because the activities responsible for this combin¬ 
ations take place in the form of unconscious operation. It has 
been argued that in individual’s effort at creating something 
new is not based on conscious rationalization as creation resists 
rational analysis and lies below the surface of consciousness. The 
stages of incubation and illumination in creative thinking extend 
support to the above connotation. After the stage of preparation 
the individual while in rest and upwardly being detached from 
the problem finds the solution and thus illumination is perceived. 
The period of incubation has been referred to as individual’s 
unconscious involvements with the problem. It does not mean 
that creativity is not the result ofan individual’s conscious efforts, 
as it also plays its role in the analysis of the situation and its 
elaborating and testing aspects. 

Self-actualization has been referred to as a criterion of cre¬ 
ativity. On this concept Maslow’s and that of Goldstem’s 
opinion are worth quoting, who claim that an individual 
strives continuously to realize his inherent potentialities by 
whatever avenues are open. This singleness of purpose gives 
directive and unity to one’s life. The primacy of human creati¬ 
vity is perhaps the most significant concept of humanistic psy¬ 
chology. Maslow characterizes self-actualization as the desire to 
become everything that one is capable of becoming. Self-actuali¬ 
zation is a person’s desire for self-improvement, liis or her drive 
to make actual what he or she is potentially. In short, to self- 
actuahze is to become the kind of person one wants to become— 
to reach the peak of one’s potential; ‘a musician must compose 
music, ail artist must paint, a poet must write, if he is to be at 
peace with himself.’ However, Maslow has also argued that 
self-actuahzation need not take the form of creative and artistic 
endeavour. An athlete, a student or teacher oran ardent labourer 
-rf in doing well what each 

oeSon to f ofself-actualization vary greatly from 

that surprisingly, Maslow found out 

Iclprominent in self- 
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ideas. He believes that when self-actualization touches special 
talent it calls for creativeness. The self-actualizing personality is 
characterized by an unusually strong motivational drive which 
energizes the individual in a way he is compelled to act, to ex¬ 
press, to perform and produce personality transformations. On the 
whole Maslow’s approach to creativity, on the basis of the self- 
nctualization motive, stimulated many others to explain creative 
activities generated by the presence of some motives of one or 
another kind within the individual. In short, it can be said that 
self-actualization has been also considered as one of the criteria 
of creativity. 

Appropriateness 

Appropriateness, as a criterion of creativity, is associated with 
the assessment of the nature and quality of the creative output. 
It is generally applied in creativity testing. While judging 
creativity against this criterion one expects that the product of 
creativity must make sense in the light of the situational demands 
and the specifications of the producer. The appropriateness may 
be judged in terms of satisfaction and appropriateness as well as 
accuracy. However, a product to be accurate and perfect does 
not need 100% accuracy or perfection. While analyzing the 
response of the respondents on the test of creativity in terms of 
appropriateness the observer is guided by the set standards 
formulated by the person who has developed the test forjudging 
the responses on the items. Appropriateness, as a criterion of 
creativity, helps in eliminating the absurd responses. The crite¬ 
rion of appropriateness is associated with the principle of fit¬ 
ness. It may have a logical base. Appropriateness should be 
considered as a continuous one and is to be judged in terms of 
degree. 

Usefulness is also an important criterion of creative product, 
Mednick (1962) while introducing this criterion of creativity 
argued that a response to be useful must be creative. He stressed 
the inclusion of this criterion because he realized that unusual¬ 
ness or originality are not sufficient to explain creative acti¬ 
vities. 

‘Transformation’ as a criterion of creativity has been also 
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emphasized. The creative product has the quality to transform 
the constraints of reality. Some products combine elements 
which are not befitting to tradition as they have been presented 
in new perspective. They compel the observer to perceive reality 
in new ways. Jackson and Massick (1965) referred to trans¬ 
formation as a process which involves a radical change in the 
existing approach to a subject or in handling the material. 
Thus, transformation makes the product deviating from the 
prescribed norm. This changes the perceiver’s conventional 
mode of perceiving or thinking about his world. 

‘Condensation’ has been also referred to as the criterion 
against which a product can be judged to be creative. Conden¬ 
sation involves unity and coherence of meaning. It involves the 
ordered arrangement of the contents in a way which can be 
interpreted in many ways by observers. Various elements 
are presented in such an organized way within a limited range 
that it has its own form. 


Openness refers to acceptance of things and ideas in a way 

w ich lacks ripdity and stereotyped beliefs, perceptions and 
hypotheses. It includes characteristics like sensitivity, tolerance 
or ambiguity, self-acceptance and spontaneity. Sensitivity refers 
©awareness of things as they are rather than by predetermined 
nrohl ^ '“‘lividual is sensitive to the objects, ideas, 

^?oaL 1959; Guilford, 1957; Stein. 1960 

^eatlJe ^uite significant for 
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restrict other qualities or characteristics of a creative product, 
various other criteria.have also been set by other investigators. 

The above note on.creativity indicates that investigation of 
creativity received considerable impetus from the growing 
demand for research and screening of talented individuals so 
that better guidance could be given to them from the early 
stage. Studies of scientific talent have become increasingly con¬ 
cerned with creative abilities. Creativity has been regarded as 
the primary quality in artistic production and also as a basis for 
scientific production. 

Investigation of variables associated with creative achieve¬ 
ment have followed different approaches. Some investigators 
have concentrated on the creator’s biographial history and 
antecedent experiences, others have investigated into the situa¬ 
tional variables which favour creative expression. Some rese¬ 
archers have made extensive clinical study of the highly eminent 
scientists whereas others have used psychometric tools and 
observational procedures for assessing creative talents in the 
light of specific personality characteristics. However, in general, 
tests of divergent thinking have been developed and used for 
measuring creativity. The respondents’ scores on verbal and 
non-verbal items are analyzed for measuring creative potentials. 
The screening of creativity on the basis of psychological test is 
in greater use because of objectivity and ease. With this purpose 
in mind various tests have been developed abroad and also in 
India. 

Some of the widely used tests of creativity in foreign coun¬ 
tries are those of Torrance, Guilford and Wallach and Kogan, 

In India also various tests of creativity have been either deve¬ 
loped or adapted in Hindi to suit our Hindi speaking population. 
The tests developed/adapted by Mehdi B (1973) (Appendix-I), 
Paramesh (1969) and Sharma (1964) in our country have been 
widely used for measuring creativity. The tests of creativity 
generally measure subject’s responses on the test items in the 
context of fluency, flexibility, elaboration and originality. 

‘Sex difference' as a variable in Creativity 

While going through the conceptual and empirical views re- 
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garding sex difference in creativity, the author observed that 
these views are still controvercial. Some studies have shown the 
superiority of males over females and some of females over the 
males on test of creativity. Further, there are studies which have 
reported non-significant differences between the members of the 
two sexes with regard to their creative performance. This 
suggests that sex andcreativity are independent of each other. In 
the light of such studies it is difficult to have an agreed opinion 
regarding role of‘sex difference’in creativity. Some of the im¬ 
portant studies available in this area are as follows. 

Kelley( 1965)studied creativity of a sample of fourth grade male 
and female students and found that boys were significantly more 
creative than girl respondents on the measures of non-verbal 
creativity. The study of Strauss and Strauss (1968) on a cross- 
cutural population has also indicated a significant sex difference 

flndTT" population. The male respondents were 

found » bo s^mficandy highor cooativo, in comparison to tboir 
female conneerparts. Further, the wider gaps were exniorjd 
to tojKtsthan American. The researcher attrihnted 
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scores on Torrance 
female respondents. 


test of creative thinking as compared to 


Torrance (1962, 1965); Torrance and Aliotti (1969) in their 
study on US sample found male respondents to be signi6cantly 
higher on the measures of verbal originality. 

Dhir (1973) found boys to be superior on figural originality. 
Guilford (1964) and Harlow (1967) have also reported male 
subjects to be superior on semantic flexibility and total flexi- 
bility respectively. 


Middents (1968) in a study on 191 female and 123 male 
samples found that the latter scored significantly higher on the 
test of creativity (non-verbal elaboration) as compared to 
girls. 

Kogan (1974) surveying the literature on sex differences has 
aptly remarked that the greater susceptibility of women to dis¬ 
traction related to social context handicaps their creative achie¬ 
vements. 

Hussain, S. (1985) in his study on tribal and non-tribal male 
and female students found boys to be superior to their female 
counterparts on different aspects of creativity. 

In a recent study on Indian population (N «= male 200 and 
female 200), Sajid, S.M, in collaboration with Hussain, 
S. (1984) compared the mean scores of male and female res¬ 
pondents on verbal and non-verbal test of creativity (composite 
scores as well as scores on various components). The findings 
suggested that the female respondents had higher scores on 
verbal creativity (composite mean scores as well as scores on 
fluency, flexibility, and originality) as compared to male sub¬ 
jects. The differences were also significant at .01 level of con¬ 
fidence. The two groups were also compared on intelligence and 
socio-economic status. 

However, the male respondents were found to be better on 
^originality’ aspect of non-verbal creativity as well as on its 
composite scores. The differences between the mean scores of 
male and female were significiant at .01 level of confldence. 

As far as the elaboration aspect on non-verbal creaU^ty is 
concerned the difference between the mean scores of male and 
female respondents was not found to be statistically significant. 
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However, upwardly females appeared to have a greater mean 
score as compared to males. The statistical results in detail are 
presented in the table l.I. 

A significant aspect of the above study is that w'hile compar¬ 
ing male and female respondents on creativity the investigator 
also measured their intelligence as he himself found in his study 
that intelligence might contribute to creativity upto certain 
level. This gave more strength to the findings with regard to 
sex diflerence in creativity. However, in the above study the 
male and female respondents did not differ significantly on. 

intelligence mean scores (111.42 and 109.54 P<.05). So there 

was greater probability of other factors generating the difference 
in creativity scores of male and female groups. Another thing 
which is to be remarked in this direction is that perhaps this is 
the first extensive study on Indian population indicating, on the 
whole, superiority of female over males because in previous 
studies usually the results are in favour of males. Hence this 
needs further arguments. The present author while going through 
other details of the study observed thatfemale respondents scored 
ig er mean scores on socio-economic status scale as compared 

"’"IWerence was signiBcant 
i* wi* r«pc„iv.ly P<.0I). This analysis of Lys and 

“ !“■ “f 'h' fact .hat iigher 

on riT'a"''" '''■"■•pcrrormance of fenS.les 

snpported hy Sajid.S M (I98fl and a'”®'*? 

The femol * niany other investigators. 

Thim Te ^<^--^--1 fadhtlL. 

and culmrTTC"^^^^^^^^ of restrictions on them by the society 

for creative work. The a»'I inspired and encouraged 

liberal. They do not feel ^ * Awards them is now a bit more 

as they experienced in ‘tapped and discouraged 

bas been tremendous- 

liberal treatment is being given^o theUT^'l 

are more exposed to the on u S^rls at large. Now they 

Mon i, having '■'''•Aonpopu- 

S greater edacattonal faeilities, training and 
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Mean Scores of Male and Female Respondents (N=200 each) on IB Scores, SES as well as on Separate 
Components of Verbal and non-Verbal Creativity along with Composite Scores 
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enjoying greater social interactions. The girls have entered into 
the competitive world. Naturally the restrictions imposed by 
sociocultimal background are less as compared to previous ones. 
Hence,it isnot surprising that females can compete with males even 
on creative performance. The author further feels that in our 
society now the hidden potentialities of women’s population are 
much more cared for and opportunities are also provided for 
then growth and development, specially in families belonging to 
a high socio-economic status group. In the light of these con¬ 
siderations the empirical findings of Sajid, S.M. (1984) can be 
well substantiated. 

Th. Mings of Sajid, S.M. can aUo be supported by other 

8 “ Privity 

the bo^ had higher latcorS, This supp„r5^ 
inHp^ A c creativity and further shows the 

independent functions of intelligence and creativity in both the 

stuS1h';S;ct7’ 

their creative thinking abd LTandXndi? 

have an edge over bo^. population to 

found thL feLdel ^ouTr^eTth students and 

Goyal (1973) conducted study tn the sTmT 

verbal fluency and - 

Torrance test of creative thinking. ^ measured ivith 

Hussain and Hussain ^iq'7k\ • 

female samples using tests of noveTu 

usual uses and elaboratioix found siirn’T’ and un- 

of girls on unusual uses test (orivfn ‘^'®®‘’ences in favour 

shidSdemL'L:^^^^^^^ and Burgees ( 1971 ) 

PPort to the findmgs of Sajid, S.M. 
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I (1984), which indicated overall superiority of girl students to 

their boys counterparts. 

The above detailed note on creative performance, attributed 
to sex differences, leaves one still in a state of uncertainty. It 
seems difficult to remark whether males are superior to females 
or vice versa. The studies quoted above support this argument 
of the author. No doubt this much can be accepted that sex 
difference contributes to differences in creativity. However, as 
far as the relative position of male and female subjects on test of 
creativity is concerned, the problem of generalization arises. 
Some studies have indicated males to be superior whereas others 
females to be superior. This in itself reflects the role of some 
other factors affecting the performance of male and female on 
test of creativity. The socio-cultural stimulation and advance¬ 
ment, SES, incentives for growth and development in home and 
school and college environment, availability of resources for 
creative output, personality characteristics and other such factors 
may be considered in this context. Thus, sex in itself should not 
be treated in isolation, as a factor in creative pursuit. Studies 
should be conducted on various samples controlling all possible 
cognitive, conative and affective factors and isolating *sex 
difference’ as a factor in creating difference on creative measu¬ 
res. What is unfortunate is that studies available in this direction 
have mostly yielded results without greater control on extraneous 
variables. Now we need an intensive approach to the study of 
sex difference or other factors which have been associated with 
creativity. Small samples should be preferred so that maximum 
control may be exercised and the investigator can well isolate the 
effect of one variable on creativity. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND CREATIVITY 


The relationship ofintelligence to creativity has been considered 
to be highly significant, at the same time highly controversial 
However, creativity was so much considered in the recent past 
as an integral component of intelligence that it was not verv 
much considered a separate topic for independent and comore- 

connection the remarks of ButcLr, 
HJ (1970) are worth quoting. He has well remarked in his 
hook HumanIntellige, we {im) that 15 years ago a book on 

iectSn'T '^ ^^cn unlikely to deal with this sub- 

J ct at all. Creativity was defined by most of the pioneer resear¬ 
chers to be on the fringe of psychology and hardly capable of 

made to investigate into creative abilities and the^r ^ ^ i^^®" 
The common opinion was thar an, ^ , correlates. 

cribed as creativity except at the Lvd 

accounted for by the known anrt f genius, was largely 

(1950); Burt (1962), and Verno^ 0964)'^ Spearman 

passes for creativity can hf 'u ^ that much of what 
However, during the last two^!^” general intelligence, 
questioning the^tul c started 

There was a conviction that creatiJeaVr ofintelligence. 

ed from general intelligence both codistinguish- 
measurement and assessment Th °f 

tests of mental ability were criticil^% available psychological 
ability. These tests did not intend creative 

the essential nature of the tests measure creativity as 

or unique responses. Further avaJtaM^* individualized 
mental ability could reveal what level % .P^y^^^ological tests of 
demanded and what levels of narf °^*"*®^^cctual ability are 
mathematical, spatial, immediate and 

and remoterecall,etc.)are 
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essential in each of the creative fields. Some reported that test of 

genera intelhgencemightreflectthesuperiorintelligenceorgifted 

general mental capacities, but not everyone who attains this 
higher level of intelligence, as measured by the test of intelli¬ 
gence, will prove to be creative. People started thinking of non- 
intellective personality traits and environmental variables 
behind creative behaviour. Such awakening generated interest in 
the study of creativity as a separate problem and not only linked 
with the study of intelligence. A number of articles started ap¬ 
pearing on this topic. Fames & Brunelle (1967) have reported 
that about 1250 articles had come out in the preceding one-and- 
half year in America. Cognitive tests in general use were found 
to be limited and narrow with regard to the ability they mea¬ 
sure by using specific types ofitem. The tests of general intelli¬ 
gence and special abilities and aptitudes were also exposed to 
such criticisms. It was argued that the kind of material employed 
and the usual multiple-choice item direct the respondent’s 
thinking along a restricted range if he has to find out the correct 
response. If the respondent reports an original and justifiable 
answer which was not considered by the test constructor, he 
will be adversely judged. The multiple-choice item of a test 
were enough to exclude original thinking. This idea regarding 
the minimum chance for expression of original and unique 
responses as well as personal synthesis in performance on the 
conventional kind of test very much lowered the significance of 
intelligence test in measuring creativity. People thought that 
creative abilities could not be objectively assessed because ofits 
intangible and elusive qualities. 

Another line of criticism about the established tests of ability 
was that they had failed to screen people whose subsequent 
careers had given proof of exceptional talent. Werthimer (1959) 
has well quoted the case of Einstein, who was not a bright student 
at school but proved his exceptional creative talent on his own 
account. At lower level also Mackenon (1962) has indicated 
that architects of distinction and persons of other professions 

having outstanding achievements were reported to be students 

of just average intelligence. All such references and consider- 
ations prepared aground for assessing creativity not only from 
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intellectual angle but from that of temperamental and motiva¬ 
tional held. 

Thurstone (1958) emphasized this distinction and provided 
a provocative analysis of the possible role of ideational fluency, 
inductive reasoning and certain perceptual tendencies in 
creative behaviour. He also called special attention to the 
contribution of non-intellectual, temperamental factors to creative 
activity. He observed that creativity is encouraged by a recep¬ 
tive as contrasted to a critical attitude toward novel ideas and 
that creative solutions are more likely to occurduring periodsof 
relaxed, dispersed attention than during periods of active con- 
centration on a problem. 

Jersild, T. (1978) has also commented as a result of correl- 
ational studies of creativity and intelligence among thosedesign- 
ated highly creative, that the correlation between the two 
oLT" positive. Further, he has quoted Mcne- 

mar (1964) who said that creativity in a given aL may require 

quite different abilities from creativity in another area. Among 

architects, creativity may reflect the ability to engineer struc- 

acorrdate of 
newartistic desian 

“SSlri d Th. kind of 

Tnof corral. 

the limitadof^tf 

-aUvir, d 

Strongly not to emicf*. „ a- • I^^oO) who advocated 

vity as a topic on which hie n "ri • selected creati- 

delivered. His distinction ^^*^ross to the APA was 

thought processes, generated much enSsksST divergent 

investigation of creativity in the form ^^Ponmental 

The so.dy ofGeaeU alld 

as pioneer in which attemots wpri- j ^ ^ treated 

between ‘highly intelligent TT differences 

-rsuJ -native children’. 

defined as a score on a test of inJu been frequently 

test of intelligence and typically such 
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volved m such studies. Firstly, there was the limitation of the 

single metric I sclfwhich not only restricted the investigator's 

perspective of the more general phenomenon, but placed on the 
one concept a greater theoretical and predictive burden than it 
mtended to carry. They further ascertained that for all practi¬ 
cal purposes the term ‘gifted child’ has become synonymous with 
the expression ‘child with a high IQ’, which makes the obser- 
ver blind to other forms of excellence. Further, they argued that 
within the universe of intellectual functions themselves we have 
most often behaved as if the intelligence tests represented an 
adequate sampling of all mental abilities and cognitive processes. 
Despite the already substantial and increasing literature regard- 
ing the intellectual functions closely associated with creativity, 
we still treat the latter concept as acceptable only to performance 
in one or more of the arts to the exclusion of other types of 
achievement requiring inventiveness, originality and perfecdon. 
The synonymous use of creative child and the artistic talented 
child has limited one’s attempts to identify and foster cognitive 
abilities related to creative functioning in areas other than the 
arts. Getzels and Jackson thus ascertained that the use of IQ in 
defining giftedness reflected the fact that previously the enquir¬ 
ies in this field were made in the classroom context and heavily 
concerned with academic abilities and achievement. If one 
starts moving outside the classroom setting, during making 
enquiries he might identify cognitive characterisdes defining gift¬ 
edness for other situations just as the IQ did in the classroom. 

In the course of such studies on creativity, the study conduc¬ 
ted by Getzels and Jackson (1962) attracted most attention to¬ 
wards the differences between ‘highly intelligent’ and ‘highly 


creative children’. 

Butcher H.J. (1970) has also traced out the development of 
the independent and comprehensive researches in the field of 
creativity and intelligence which could suggest that the former 
cannot be simply studied as one aspect of intelligence and that 
the tests of intelligence cannot be taken as the tests of creati¬ 
vity. In other words, scores on intelligence test cannot be the 
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indicative of an individuarscreativeperformance becausemany 
non-intellcctive components play their role in creative perform- 

flnr.p 


Getzels and Jackson also referred to the issues raised by the 
^nerican Association for gifted children which favoured the 
inclusion ofqualities other than IQ, in conceptualizing gifted¬ 
ness. The gifted individual was defined as a person whose 
performance in any lineof socially useful endeavour is consistently 
superior. This definition includes individuals having high valent 
m art, music, drama, and mathematics as well as those who 
possess mechanical and social skills and also those with hi<.h 
intelligence. Even amidst such conception of^^a 
gif ed dnld It has been a practice in research and education to 
treat IQ metric as an exclusive criterion of giftedness. 

Butcher (1970) has remarked that the school studied by 

in r'^ “ Privnteschool 

n *ch a large proportion of the pupils came from the families 
of I^turers at the Universilj- of Chicago, and only a negl“ bk 

J.nc mean IQ of the children was 132 

immam 

scored high on r . , 

the tests of intelligence. The° and relatively low on 

some of which were taken orl creativity measures, 

Guilford and by "P b)! 

auta^Theiive measles w.re.'brSy,t'fo'lW 

words with mStiXmea^r^^^^^ of common 

"-ber ^f T^i^rdlfett 

given for obj(xts^”fh^.brS'*w"!r'‘“’’’‘^^^ to be 

of uses and originality of uses * ^ P®*"’® P scored fornurnber 
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four complex figures. Subject required to finH 
figure hidden in the more complex paLn. 

wete i^Sne Th^ 

endings to each st^^ to Provide three different 

sad. moralistic, one humorous and one 

5. Make-up problems. Four complex paragraphs containing 
m ny numerical statements were presented. Subjects required tl 
makeup as many mathematical problems as possible fromthem 

aonrooriar'^ number, complexity. 

appropriateness, and originality of problems. 

betvveen these measures and of each measure 
with I^were calculated for 292 boys and 241 girls separately. 
All correlation coefficients were positive, and of moderate size 
between -f-.I and -t-.5, those for the girls being slightly higher! 
ihe hve separate measures were then combined into one com¬ 
posite measure of creativity, though this is not made clear 
in the report. At least, performance on these five measures of 
creativity was one criterion and IQ the other, by which the 
contrasting groups were formed, one high creativity group (all 
in top-scoring 20% on creativity, but below top-scoring 20% in 
IQ.) and one high IQ group (vice versa). Because it is not 
made clear how the five creativity measures were combined into 
a single criterion; it is also not quite clear in detail how the 
contrasting groups were formed. They were at any rate reduced 
in number because some of the subjects were required for other 
aspects of the study, with the result that out of533 original 
subjects, the ‘high creativity’ group contained 26 and the ‘high 
IQ,’ group 28 children. 

Interesting and important similarities and differences were 
found by Getzels and Jackson between the ‘high creativity’ 
and ‘high IQ’ groups. Most striking perhaps was the finding 
that the high creativity group equalled the high IQ groups 
in scholastic achievement (assessed by a composite score on 
several standardized tests) in spite of having an average IQ 
23 points lower (127 against 150). This result suggests the 
possibility that some or all of the creativity measures might 
be used as predictors of scholastic achievement. Getzels and 
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Jackson, in fact, report quite high positive correlations 
.3 and .6) between some of the individual tests and both 
verbal and numerical achievement for the whole sample 
of533 subjects. The three tests which showed up best in this 
way were Word Association, Make-up Problems, and Hidden 
Shapes in that order, Getzels and Jackson also attempted to find 
out whether this unexpectedly highdegree of scholastic achieve- 
ment on the part of the high creativity group could be ascribed 
to higher strength of motivation. They found, however no 
difference between the Uvo groups on McClelland’s ‘need’for 
achievement’ measure, and therefore concluded that the ex¬ 
planation lay not in any motivational difference, but in the 
predictive limitations of the conventional intelligence test 
Another striking finding in this study was that teachers 
f strongly of the high IQ,group than 

of the high creativity group. The average rating for‘desirabi- 
ity as a student’was slightly higher for the former group even 

though It was made clear in the rating instructions that ‘bright¬ 
ness was not to be taken specifically into account. Getzelslnd 

Ifweh'loT' ' bwn true, since 

e^pectf^^^ -t 

been criticised (Dunne.,e 1964, c: P tecLr^m r “T 

mg too much of this result Th^ Hiff . for mak- 

apparently not 

only have been that the high creativitv ^ ^ should 

3pite^o/theTa"^^^^^ 

infhet'a'dXm sutS "'r" 

the correspondence between the auahV*’ ^i! IQ.groups 

selves and the qualities which th^ u valued for them- 

to success in adult life was n ^ would be conducive 

quite a close correUndenc: b^et -- 

would like to possess themselves aS *^^7 

teacher? tended to approve of Neith,. qualities, they thought 
pprove ot. Neither of these correspondences 
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held to nearly the same degree in the ‘high creativity’ group. In 
other words, although the‘high creativity’ children agreed in 
general with the ‘high IQ.’children both about the qualities 
making for success in adult life and the qualities in pupils that 
teachers approved of, unlike the ‘high IQ’ group they were not 
very interested in diese qualities for themselves. One of the 
qualities the ‘creative group’ valued considerably more highly 
than did the ‘high IQ group was the sense of humour. 

Getzels and Jackson suggest that the undervaluation of crea- 
tive children by their teachers was partly accounted for by the 
less conformist values held by these children. They also describe 
other differences between the groups besides those reviewed 
here, and their book includes a great deal of interesting material 
about these gifted children, such as reproductions of their draw¬ 
ings and extracts from their essays, responses to T.A.T. pictures 
and autobiographical sketches. Many of these certainly suggest 
creative talent, and quite a few are skilfully written to amuse. 

The research of Getzels and Jackson attracted a great deal of 
interest and also aroused some controversy. De Mille, R and 
Merrifield(1962) criticized it quite severely as being ill-designed 
and inadequately reported. This criticism is largely justified. Often 
Getzels and Jackson appear only to be reporting what favours 
their own viewpoint and to be omitting crucial information, 
such as the characteristics of the children who scored highly in 
both ‘intelligence’ and ‘creativity’. Their statistical treatment is 
so sketchy as sometimes to be positively misleading. Further¬ 
more, their contrasting ‘high IQ and ‘high creativity’ groups 
were at the extremes in these directions in a sample of children 
already extreme. Even granted that all Getzels and Jackson’s 
findings were perfectly accurate and fully reported, one would 
have to be very careful about attempting to generalize from 
these very exceptional small groups to children outside this 
range. 

A number of writers have suggested that Getzels and Jackson’s 
approach may not be so novel as might be supposed, and that 
the tests of creativity would, as Burt (1962) put it, ‘from very 
satisfactory additions to any ordinary battery for testing the 
general factor of intelligence’. The creadvity tests in Getzels 
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and Jackson’s research did not correlate with each other to 
much higher degree than they correlated with IQ, and it is 
therefore possible to analyse their results further and to show 
that the creativity tests can be interpreted as partly assessing a 
factor of general intelligence (Marsh, 1964; Thorndike, 1963). 

There have also been several attempts to repeat Getzels and 
Jacksra s work, but with more typical and representative groups 
of children. These have produced conflicting results. Several of 
these repetitions have been carried out by Torrance and his 
associates at the University of Minnesota, and have extended 
partial sijjport to the Getzels and Jacksons findings that ‘crea¬ 
tive chfldren were more successful in school work than could be 

S ■■“oo.her 4e« of 

creativity has been reported by Torrance, 1959, 1966 1969- 

To.;,„c.;„r4 

^96't^ 1 , u ^ described and evaluated by Goldman 
o^E„gh,h pnmary school 

ofCTwfviK "'■'on other proposed tests 

(1962) proposed that a T°“ Modnict 

effective as an indicator F associates’ would prove 

■hetestisthat the '44d Paineiple of 

Stimulus words (not obviouslT witlx two or three 

and is required to find one f or association) 

gether. Medn^i^elffo ^-^ing them all to- 

test’s validity the 

psychology students. Findin^^h architecture and 

Andrews (1965), whose critf • ^ 1964b) and by 

of patents, published papers and ^^^^'^tific output in terms 
(both academic and industrian among 1,300 scientists 

Shapiro (1965, 1966) Wver k 

allied to Mednick’s R.A T a two new tests, 

useful in identifying creative ret T 
Ripple and May ( 

of the relationship between creaS “"gnitude 

necessarily be low in groups that do ^ intelligence would 
groups that do not vary much in IQ. They 
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studied several groups of seventh grade students and gave them 
various creativity tests, with groups that were homogeneous in 
intelligence (either all fairly high or all fairly low) IQ, and 
creativity were found to be unrelated. In heterogeneous groups, 
IQ and creativity were highly related. In the general popula- 
tion, then, lO^is positively related to creativity. 

Several of the more recent studies in which attempts have 
been made to separate creativity from intelligence have been 
almost completely at variance with the more ambitious claims. 
Hasan and Butcher (1966) carried out a fairly close repetition 
of much of the Getzels and Jackson study, but with 175 Scottish 
children whom, unlike ,the highly able children tested by Getzels 
and Jackson, were unselected for ability and approximately 
representative in this respect of the whole population of 
secondary school children. Very much more overlap between the 
measures of intelligence and those of creativity was found than 
had been reported in the Chicago study. For instance, Getzels 
and Jackson reported for the boys in their sample a correlation 
of+’lSl between scores on the ‘fables’ test and IQ^.The corres¬ 
ponding correlation found by Hasan and Butcher was +*726. 
Not all the discrepancies were so large as this, but they were all 
in the same direction and all substantial. An important addi¬ 
tional point is that, although one might suppose the greater 
overlap between intelligence and creativity in the Scottish study 
to be a purely statistical effect due to a wider range of ability, 
this was not the case since there was an equal range of variation 
in Getzels and Jackson’s sample, although the average level was 
some 25 IQ^ points higher. Moreover, the large overlap found 
by Hasan and Butcher was striking. IQ correlated more highly 
with total ‘creativity’ score than did 9 out of 10 of the separate 
‘creativity’ tests, even though the latter correlations were part- 
whole correlations. 

When contrasting groups were formed of children scoring 
high respectively in IQ and on the battery of 10 tests of creati¬ 
vity, those of high IQ scored significantly more highly on two 
tests of attainment. The Getzels and Jackson finding of teacher 
preference for intelligent (rather than creative) children was 
partly confirmed, but it seemed evident in the Scottish survey 
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that it was not the higher ‘creativity’ as such that resulted in 
more adverse teacher ratings of dcsirabilitv as a nuoil hnf 

primarily the lower level of intelligence. ' * i > me 

'Ayo possible explanations were suggested for these discre 
pancics. Firstly, there is the plausible ‘threshold’ suggestion 
about the relation between general intelligence and cTZZl 
ability which suggests (hat up to a level of about IQ 120 
g neral intelligence is the most important factor, particularly in 
predicting school achievements, but that at m 

963 McCelland. 1958; Mack,J962; Mce.- and S 
iyo5, Yamamoto, 1964; Moore 

account for the negative - Partly 

«ndto ,0 « in his own 

be relatively favoured bv thp creative children would 

school environment iJ ^ flexible kind of 

deration of aHtese r seaT ^ 

vity, if established, Xbe « of creati- 

gence. It is much mo^e like "LT 
foundbyCropley(1966). ^ or correlated, as 

thrown by atxtensL*t«L'cTre''^'"^H^^^^^ has also been 

0965). They begin by re^in^r? 
tion between creativity and intolr 
and Jackson book and papers iv of 
0963), Cline. Richards and 

Torrance (I960), Yamamoto (igtJa b f^’ Flescher (1963), 

1959, 1963). Their main concL,- ^ r^’ Guilford (1956, 

drnmetion between creativity aT 

adequately supported by emoTri "f ^"'Sence has not been 
lations between measures of co^^e- 

those between a TpTca?te^[ lowcTth^ 

creativity and one of ‘intelli- 
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gence’. They admit to having been disappointed by this general 
conclusion, but suggest that all the earlier researches reviewed 
suffered from one particular methodological failing, and that 
If this IS remedied, there may still be hope of maintaining a 
legitimate distraction between creativity and intelligence The 
failing stressed by Wallach and Kogan is the reliance of earlier 
investigations on group tests administered in a ‘psychometric’ 
and usually competitive situation. In contrast, therefore they 
took special trouble in their own research to make sure’ that 
all the psychological measures were obtained in situations 
designed to minimize ‘test anxiety’. The subjects were 10-11 
year-old children, and the experimenters were teachers who 
had established close rapport with the children and who derived 
the required data from ‘games’ and ‘lessons’ without appearing 
to upset the normal school progi'amme. 

The tests used owed something to Guilford’s conceptions. 
They were measures of associative fluency in response to both 
verbal and non-verbal stimuli, and were given untimed. There 
were five of these measures, each being scored separately for 
number and uniqueness of responses. Wallach and Kogan 
comment diat very few bizarre or inappropriate responses were 
forthcoming. 

Wallach and Kogan have reported a fair degree of success in 
establishing separate measures of creativity and intelligence in 
these conditions. What is more, one can assess this progess 
adequately, as they provide full details, for instance, of the 
reliabilities and inter-correlations of their measures, they also, 
where necessry, carry out tests of significance and again provide 
enough detail for one to see what these are worth. Methodolo¬ 
gically their work is far less crude than that of their predecessors. 
One can therefore put more trust in their claim to have achiev¬ 
ed quite a satisfactory practical separation of creativity from 
intelligence. 

Contrasting groups of children were then formed as in the 
Getzels and Jackson study (but including also groups who were 
high in both creativity and intelligence or low in both) and 
were compared on a variety of aspects^ including, for instance, 
attitude to study^ degree of social adjustment, level of anxiety 
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and so forth. Wallach and Kogan summarize the main differ¬ 
ences between these groups as follows: 

High creativity-high intelligence: These children can exer¬ 
cise within themselves both control and freedom, both adult¬ 
like and childlike kinds of behaviour. 

High creativity-low intelligence: These children arc in angry 
conflict with themselves and with their school environment and 
are beset with feelings of unworthiness and inadequacy. In a 
stress-free context, however, they can blossom forth cognitively 
Low creativity-liigh intelligence : These ehildren can be 
described as ‘addicted’ to school achievement. Academic failure 
would be perceived by them as catastrophic, so that they must 
continually strive for academic excellence in order to avoid the 
possibility of pain. 

Low creativity-low intelligence: Basically bewildered, these 
children engage in various defensive maneuvers ranging from 
useful adaptations such as intensive social activity to regressions 
such as passivity or psychosomatic symptoms. 

ThiK, they progressed from the definition and operationaliza¬ 
tion ofuvo types of cognitive activity to an investigation of their 
correlates in such areas as observable social and achievement- 
relcyan behaviours, ways of forming concepts, physiognomic 
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mtelhgence, low-creatmty group strongly preferred abstract, 
formal bases of classification. This was not due to inability to 
use other kinds of category, as VVallach and Kogan showed 
experimentally, but was interpreted as a kind of defence- 
mechanism. Similar interesting hypotheses and speculations 
were advanced about the other three groups. Wallach and 
Kogan quite correctly point out, however, that even if the 
findings about creativity in children are valid and come to be 
generally accepted, there is a particularly large gulf of ignorance 
about the relation of creativity in children to performance in 
later life. What is needed, perhaps, is a team like that of Terman 


and his associates to carry out a large-scale longitudinal study 
much as he did in the case of intelligence. 

Springbelt and others (1957) found significant positive corre¬ 
lation between creativity and intelligence. Ripple and May 
(1962) correlated the I,Q^, scores with creativity scores of 
seventh grade homogeneous and hetrogeneous groups. They con¬ 
cluded that low correlations between I.Q^. and creativity come 
due to restricted I,Q, ranges in their samples. The correlation 
between Halstead Tests of higher brain function and the 
I-Q,. scores was significantly low. It was established that Hals¬ 
tead measures something other then conventional I,Q, Jacobson 
and Asher (1963) reported non-significant correlation between 
creativity and intelligence. Edward and Taylor (1965) found 
significantly positive correlation between creativity and intelli¬ 
gence, Clarke and others (1963) studied males and females on 
l.Q. and creativity tests. A 0,4 correlation between them 
indicated that creativity and intelligence are independent. 
Hosan and Butcher (1966) found positive relationship and 
concluded that in a relatively unselected group measures of 
convergent and of divergent thinking very largely overlap, 
Madaus (1967) found negligible relationship between intelli¬ 
gence and creativity over 600 ninth and tenth grade high school 
students. 

Paney and Horrocks (1967) finding creativity in lowintelligent 
14 boy-scouts of 10-18 years, said main scores were considered 
lower than normal. Bisenman and Robinson (196^ studied 
relationship of creativity and intelligence with high school 
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students. They found no relationship between them. Getzels and 
Jackson (1967) studied the highly intelligent and highly 
creative adolescents. Iwate (1968) studied relationship of 
creativity with intelligence and personality variable and they 
found no relationship between creativity and intelligence and 
the personality variables. 

GinsburgandWhitteraore(1968)found that measures of crea- 
tivity begin to differ markedly from measures of I.Q. only above 
a certain level of intelligence. Neuringer (1969) concluded that 
intelligence has only a minor influence on rating diversity. Day 
and Langevin p69) studied curiosity and intelligence, two 
necessaiy conditions for high level of creativity. Jacobs (1969) 
found high intelligence and high creativity intracted. 
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the relationship between creativity, intelligence and tempera- 
ment. l.w« foun4 that tha fato-aorrelatb™ among tho 3 cLi 
rttytcoros v,=„ relal vely higher than the eonilation of any 
one of them with mteihgence. Singh (1977) etndied creativiB 
ae related to.ntelhgence, achievement and security-ineceurit^ 
They found creativity to be related to achievement and security- 
insecurity. ^ 


Qureshi (1983) also studied the relationship of creativity to 
intelligence, anxiety and level of aspiration among girls and 
found it to be significant. 

Beside these studies on intelligence and creativity some other 
studies have been also conducted. Ghassel (1966) found in his 

study that performance on the test of ICi showed little relation 

to the performance on the task involving creativity. Thorn¬ 
dike (1963), on the basis of his analysis of the early studies, 
found that the average correlation among general intelligence 
test were more related among themselves (0.43) than that found 
among the tests of divergent thinking (0.27). He further 
observed that the coeflScient between intelligence and divergent 
thinking tests was 0.24. Further, Thorndike, also reported a low 
correlation (0.12) between general intelligence and divergent 
thinking. A comprehensive review of the literature was made by 
Torrance (1967) who summarized the correlational information 
in respect of relationship between creativity and intelligence 
which was observed in a number of studies where his test of 
creativity was used. He has reported a median value 0.20 for 
178 correlation values between intelligence measure and that 
of composite scores of creativity. The median of 88 correlation 
coefficient between intelligence and verbal creativity was report¬ 
ed to be 0.21, whereas the median of 114 correlation coefficient 
between intelligence and figural activity was 0.06. Thus, on the 
whole creativity and intelligence were found not to be related 
strongly. 

Sharma (1972) in his study on both rural and urban high 
school sample reported a little rise in creativity with rise in 
intelligence. Further, he reported a consistent rise in creativity 
on the lower IQ, levels and after 120 la creativity reflected in- 
consistent fluctuations. 
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The findings of Stone et al. (1969) have also reported intelli¬ 
gence and creativity to be positively correlated. 

Kovacova et al., (1979) in their study on creative and 
cognitive processes found no marked relationship between these 
two variables. 

Jersild, etal. (1978) have remarked that it would seem that 
the extent of the relationship between IQs and measured crea¬ 
tivity in children depends on the nature of the tests of creativity 
employed, among other things. The nature of the relationship 
remains speculative, however. Early speculations that the rela- 
tionship IS slight probably have been exaggerated. Creativity of 
certain kinds may be highly related to intelligence, whereas 
creativity in other areas may not depend so much on intelli¬ 
gence. That a rather high level of intelligence is essential for 
the production of cultural, scientific, technological, or artistic 
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thinking not as dichotomy but as continuous and 


1 convergent 
to construct 


test accordingly. 


Passi (1962) also noted that intelligence appears to be a 


significant positive correlate of creativity, 

Kumar and Raina (1976) administered the TTCT (form 
A), a group test of mental ability, developed by Jalota, a 
sentence completion measure of achievement mativation to 96 
Indian ninth graders. Results showed a significant effect of crea¬ 
tivity and intelligence on achievement motivation, but non¬ 
significant creativity X intelligence interaction. 

Hassan and Khan (1976) conducted a study on 100 male 
subjects of 12 to 16 years age group. The creativity and intelli- 
gence were measured on test of unusual uses and new relation¬ 
ships and Raven’s progressive matrices, respectively. The inter¬ 
correlations among creativity scores on fluency, flexibility and 
originality were relatively higher than the correlation of any 
one of them with intelligence, 

Chadda and Sen (1981) conducted a study on 116 students of 
twelveth grade from Delhi Higher Secondary School. Out of 
these, 61 were girls and the remaining were boys. Tools em¬ 
ployed were T.T.C.T. (Product improvement, unusual uses of 
cardboard boxes, unusual questions and just suppose activity) 
Raven’s advance progressive matrices and Kulshrestha SES 
scale. Results showed a significant difference between high 
creative and low creative boys as well as girls on intelligence. 
The product moment correlation was also found to be moderate 
and significantly possible. 

Pathak (1962) obtained significant correlation between crea¬ 
tivity as measured by the Minnesota non-verbal tests and IQ^ 
as obtained on DRAW-a-Man scale. 

Paramesh (1971) studied a sample of 100 high school students 
in the city of Madras on a Wallach and Kogan test of Creati¬ 
vity. The findings indicated that the high, moderate and 
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low creative groups did not significantly differ on a»e n j 
intelligence. 

Dutt el al. (1973) conducted a study on 200 male and femal 
students of Delhi to measure creativity in relation to intelligence 
extraversion and neuroticism. They observed that these four 
variables are almost normally distributed. High creative groun 
need not necessarily be highly intelligent. ^ 

Sharma (1974) conducted a study on a sample of 414 male 
urban and rural students. Creativity was measured by the test 
constructed by the author whereas intelligence was measured 
by the ‘Samuhik Mansik Yogyata Prikshan’. The findings indi¬ 
cated that intelligence is necessary for the development of crea 
tive thinking. 

Khire (1976) conducted a study on 9-17 years high school 
s u ents and assessed their intelligence and creativity. Correlation 

between scores on intelligence and creativity measures were 
significant but low. 

Clark ft (1965) studied males and females on lO and 
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Mohsm Bihar Test of General Intelligence was used The 
researcher analysed the findings by applying correlation and 
t-ratio. Product moment correlation between scores on intelli¬ 
gence test, interpreted in terms of index of brightness, and scores 
on various components of verbal and non-verbal creativity were 
found out. The important findings are as follows. 

There is positive and significant relationship between intelli¬ 
gence and flexibility and originality components of verbal test of 
creativity as well as with the composite scores on it. This 
suggests that the higher the intelligence the greater the creati¬ 
vity. In the case of non-verbal creativity intelligence was found 
to be positively and significantly correlated with the elabora¬ 
tion, originality and ‘composite scores’. Thus, these correla¬ 
tional findings were indicative of the positive relationship 
between intelligence and verbal and non-verbal creativity both, 
except the fluency component on the verbal test of creativity. 

Further, the researcher compared the mean scores of high and 
low creatives (cut-point: median) on intelligence test and the 
significance value was found out. The findings again indicated 
the greater intelligence mean scores of high creatives on verbal 
creativity as compared to their low counterparts (mean value 
113.18 and 108.11 respectively-P<.01). The mean scores on 
the basis of non-verbal creativity were 112.41 and 108.64 
P<.05, This again suggested that high creatives are more 
intelligent as compared to their low counterparts. 

Further, the researcher divided respondents as average and 
superior with regard to their intelligence and then compared 
these two groups on verbal and non-verbal test of creative 
thinking. This was done with a purpose to find out whether 
intelligence contributes to creativity. The results uidicated that 
subjects obtaining low scores on creativity were low on intelli¬ 
gence. The findings indicated that the superior and average 
groups in respect of intelligence differed signi cant y on exi i 
lity and originaUty as weU as on composUe scores on vejal 
creativity. In the case of non-verbal creativity it was f 

these two groups did not have a significant difference either in 
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respect of ‘elaboration’ or ‘originality’. However, the subjects 
of higher intelligence scored higher composite mean scores as 
compared to that of average intelligence (mean value 103 I 
and 97.7 respectively). 

Thus, on the whole, the group having superior level of intelli- 
gence showed better performance on verbal and non-verbal 
creativity both, as the composite scores, on these two tests are 
the addition of the standard scores on the different components 
of intelligence. 


Thus, the comprehensive study of Sajid, S.M. (1984) has 
supported a number of such studies where it has been shown 
that intelligence is a necessary component of creativity and it 
has a positive relationship with creativity. Such related studies 
arc those of Sharma (1974), Stone et al., (1969), Allen A et 
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Hudson (1966); Guilford and Christensen (1956); Singh R B ’ 
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creativity is defined by the adaptiveness of a response as well as 
its unusualness. It is apparent that intelligence alone will tend 
to produce creativity. The more combinations that are found 
the more likely It IS on purely statistical ground that some of 
them will be creative (Mackinon, C. F. Freeman F S 1965) 

It can be assumed that a fairly high level of intelligence is 

necessary for creative achievement (Nicholls, 1972). In addi¬ 
tion, it has been found that the most creative members of a 
society are brighter than those who become the leaders of that 
society (Simonton, 1976). 

Thus, intelligence may be considered as necessary condition 
for creativity, but not the sufficient one. In general, the resoar- 
ches in the field of creativity should not simply aim at explor¬ 
ing a direct relationship of creativity to intellectual components 
rather personality factors, socio-cultural differences, etc. should 
also constitute the subject for study. Hence, the studies on intelli¬ 
gence and creativity seem to have paved the way for inclusion 
of researches on non-cognitive factors as they contribute toward 
creative performance. 


However, the present author feels that still higher and inten¬ 
sive investigations are needed to locate the actual contribution 
of intelligence to creativity. No doubt, scores on intelligence 
have been also found in some cases to be positively correlated 
with those on creative thinking but how can the investigator 
completely isolate this relationship as other factors like socio¬ 
economic status, personality and family environment might 
contribute something in interaction with one another. These 
factors should be controlled in order to isolate the effect of 
intellectual component on creative performance. The author 
feels on the basis of the review of findings that such perfect con¬ 
trols have not been observed in any of the researches available. 
Simply by correlating the scores on tests of intelligence with 
those on creativity how one can generalize the nature of rela¬ 
tionship and specially the contribution made by intelligence to 
creativity. The author does appreciate at the same time the 
limitations on the part of the researchers while controlling the 
extraneous variables in psychological researches. This is not 
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true only in the case of the study on intelligence and creativitv 
but with other researches in behavioural sciences. Review of the 
literature on creativity and intelligence suggests that rnostl 
studies have been made on the basis of the comparison of 
scores obtained on tests of creativity and intelligence. Very few 
studies have been conducted on the professional artists and 
scientists whose creativity cannot be challenged. Naturally, the 
stereotyped test materials and the performance on the paper 
pencil test may not present the real creative achievements. 
Hence, the findings and their interpretations are liable to cast 
doubts in mind. In the light of the above findings one can 
safely recognize that intelligence is necessary, if not suflScient 
and only condition for creative output, and its study has its 
own place in the field of creativity. 

A latest* news title ‘Is there genius in mental handicap?’ 

has further complicated the issue and has brought an unusLl 

c allenge m the field of creativity and intelligence. The 
newshighhghte a recent BBC television programme called 
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CHAPTER THREE 


CREATIVITY IN A FAMILIAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


The review of the literature on creativity clearly suggests the 
direct bearing of environmental factors on the development and 
growth of creative potentials. Much has been said empirically 
as well as theoretically with regard to the role of various 
environments that are conducive to creative activities. It has 
already been stated in previous section of this book that ‘press’ 
is one of the important strands of creativity. The stimulating 
and nourishing environment does play a highly significant role 
in the expression of creative potentials. 

Gupta, S. (1986), while speaking at the international con¬ 
ference, said ‘creativity is a birthright to every child and it is 
our belief that every child is creative*. She further stated ‘it is 
our job to help in organizing the right environment for creating 
something new’. However, it has been pointed out that highly 
creative children may possibly remain creative even in an un¬ 
congenial atmosphere, whereas the potentially creative children 
need a sympathetic, competitive and stimulating atmosphere 
to actualize their potential. 

Gupta (1976), on the basis of his review, has categorically re¬ 
marked that understanding of the dynamics of environmental 
factors constitutes the significant aspect of the study of creativity. 
The present author feels that creativity is not to be regarded as 
an inherited trait possessed by only a few children; on the 
contrary^ it seems proper to accept that creative potentials, 
though different in degree, are present in many children. What 
they need is the provision for healthy resources and stimulation 
in the environment in which they are living. 

From the very beginning such favourable conditions arc to be 
developed and all attempts should be made to eliminate those 
situations which may have their adverse effect on the growing 
child and block the expression of creativity. 
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The Getzels and Jackson’s study, already discussed in connec 
tion with intelligence and creativity, suggested certain systema 
tic differences between the high creativity and high intelligen ' 
groups in respect of home background and atmosphere Th^ 
conclusions suggested that the fathers of the high iQ^groy! 
tended to be professional people in intellectual occupation 
whereas those of the high creativity group were more often in 

business. They found the mothers of the high IQ group to be 
less secure and at ease with themselves than those of the high 
creativity group; in the high IQ.group they found both parents 
tended to be more worried about financial problem, more 
critical of their children and more worried in general about the 
dangers of the world. The overall impression of the hi«^h lO 
family was that It was one in which individual’s divergencewas 
limited and risks minimized and that of the high creativity 
family was that it was one in which individual’s divergence wm 
permitted and risks were accepted. Getzels and Jackson also 
provided two family case histories which presented contrasting 
^mosphere Bruner (1961) has stressed the importance of 
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creative, non-productive or combined controlled groups. The 
creative individuals reHected greater independence in their 
college life as compared to non-creative non-productive group. 
However, the significant difference was not found between crea¬ 
tive and non-creative productive or combined controlled groups. 
Further, it was observed that in creative group there was a 
reflection of stronger attachment and positive feeling toward 
mother in comparison to father during early life. The creative 
group was further found to be considerably exposed to reward 
than punishment as a training device. The intrinsic motivation 
was found to be of much importance for the creative group 
than for the non-creative non-productive group. 

The dominating nature and personality of the parents have 
been observed by Crop ley (1967) as a source of blocking to the 
expression of creativity among children. 

Before we come to the scientific analysis of the familial factors 
responsible for creativity it seems proper to mention that in 
addition to in-home environment the school and the college 
atmosphere do have their impact on creative behaviour, as the 
children pass considerable time in their schools and colleges. 
The type of school in which the individual receives the training 
has its positive influence on creativity. Snyder, 1967; Mihale- 
vici et al,y 1973; Haddon and Litton, 1968; Barker, L. 1970. 
Moore, 1961; Paradowski, 1967; Karlins and associates, 1967; 
Worthen, 1968; Williams, 1965; Kogan and Morgan, 1969; 
Ward et al.^ 1970; and Johnson, • 1973, have observed 
that the degree of intellectual environment of school has its 
direct effect on the development and expression of creativity. 
The child’s achievement motivation, interest patterns of other 
classmates, relationship with the group, immediate and^ delayed 
incentives are the significant factors within the subjects and 
environment which influence the development and growth of 
creativity. 

In schools they are exposed to competitive environment after 
leaving the protective environment at home. The findings are 
available which support the positive role of school environment: 
teachers role and their relationship with pupil, "^ture of 
instructional materials and the quality of teaching, unfoldment 
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of patterns of interest as well as the fulfilment of child’s needs 
and motivation. It has been well remarked by a number f 

investigators that the type of school in which the individuaMs 
exposed to training has its strong influence on the unfoldment 
of his hidden potentials. The school gives a correct direction 
for the expression of creativity. Heist, 1967;Haddonci al. 1968 - 
Barker, L., 1970; Kaur, 1979 and Snyder, 1967; Moore 1961 • 
Worthen, 1968; Cartledge, et al., 1969; Ward et al], I 970 ’. 
Glover, 1973 and many others have categorically remarked that 
the child’s achievement motivation, interrelationship, immediate 
and delayed incentives provided by the authorities have their 
bearing on his creative development. 

Martynowic2,E. (1965) has reviewed some of the American 

literature and observed the effective role of personality structure 

and environmental conditions of the children in shaping their 
creative endeavour. ‘‘‘pmg tneir 
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poiition Of prciiuro either b, p„e„tt „r ,he teachers, as 
they need ample time and solitude for the development of an 
enriched and imaginative life. Both the home and school 
environment must stimulate creative activities by providine 
correct guidance and encouragement to the children to enable 
them to use such materials which may enhance the creative 
endeavour. This type of guidance and encouraging situation are 
needed from childhood to school years. Children must be in a 
position to make their creative behaviour enjoyable and socially 
recognized experience. Further, it has been rightly said that 
parents must make every effort to make their children indepen¬ 
dent and self-reliant in order to express their creativity (Hur- 
lock, 1976). As far as the child training procedures are con¬ 
cerned a democratic and permissive child training in home and 
school are considered to foster creativity. The authoritarian 
approach may make the child fearful and block his expression. 
With regard to the acquisition of knowledge, Pulaski (1974) 
has correctly remarked that children need ‘content’ in order to 
fantacise. The greater acqtiisition of knowledge lays foundations 
on which the children build their creative potentials. Hence, 
impoverished environment should not be placed before the 
children which provides minimum opportunity for the learning 
of skills. 


Hurlock (1978) has observed non-intellectual factors like 
inappropriate educational and vocational goals, fear of criti¬ 
cism, poor economic status and other unresolved problems in 
diverting even the intellectually gifted creative children from 
full expression of their talent. 

In the light of aforesaid discussion on the role of environment 
in shaping the creative growth one can easily appreciate the 
vital role of family in this direction. Family has been always 
considered to be the first and the foremost institution of learn¬ 
ing and training. Home is the starting point in the life of a 
roan and factors associated with this environment have been 
found to affect the development of creativity. The roles played 
by ‘broken home’ and a healthy home are well recognized by 
psychologists. Hurlock (1956) has correctly remarked that the 
iind of home will have a marked influence on the child’s 
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whole outlook towards life. McGuire (1952) has also argued in 
favour of distinct influence of family life upon the things, persons 
and ideas one perceives, upon his attachment and also on his 
mode of evaluation of experiences. Variation in family back 
ground leads to the variation in learning situation. 

Thus, on the whole the arguments are in favour of the greater 
influence of the family when one considers non-scholastic forces 
behind achievement. Hence, favourable conditions conducive to 
the growth of creativity must be established from the early span 
of life within the family itself. Keeping these facts in mind 
various researchers have e.xplored the familial background 
factors behind creativity. Sajid,S.M. (1984); Sharan, P. (1986) 
on the basis of the review of literature as well as their own re¬ 
search findings have well emphasized the role played bv familial 
factors in fostering the growth of creative potentials. They have 
extensively studied a number of familial variables associated 
with creativity. The familial factors commonly include parental 
education and their involvement in creative and stimulating 
activities; their mode of exercising discipline and reward and 
punishment, recognition of child’s assets and limitations and 
his search for independence, the healthy and congenial relation- 

sibling relation,. impc««- 

whichmany other such factors 

196$: Oropicv 1967’ hhlr “d Spnnger, 196I;Cross, 

that family barlr ^ Anastacy, 1968 have indicated 

feeling of beimr vu. home, and in community, 

family and also the^ n^'f intellectual bases in the 

‘^trib"te towards the cum ZlttV^^^ of the parents 

In addition to surb ^ 
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(1961) have well reviewed the effect of home 
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thTtwo 

tion ofa per»„\ 

h,gh conc.ptual.,au„„ i> manifcted in „f exploration of 

new situation to be creative. ^ 

Sibling relations, feeling of being isolated during childhood 
and unbroken homes have been also found to influence creative 
growth m the studies of McClelland (1956), and Oden (1968). 
Studies are also available indicating that parent-child relation- 
s ip, over-protectiveness exercised by the parents, recognition 
for autonomy and non-conformity and also for child’s indivi¬ 
duality and ability, parental tolerance and self-control also have 
their positive effects on the development of creativity in children 
(Crutchfield, 1962; Mackinnon, 1962; Drevdehl 1964; Wyner, 
1967; Spotts and Macler 1967; Aldous, 1973-1975). 

Eisenman and Foxman (1970) in their studies on college 
students observed that those who spent maximum time with 


both the parents were found to be more creative as compared 
to those who had an opportunity to live with either of the 
parents for longer duration. The parental love and affection 
determined the growth of individual intellectually. Singh, R. 
(1980) in his study on students found that education, occupa¬ 
tion and income of the father were quite significant in deter¬ 
mining the growth of creativity. The creative group was found 
to be superior to the non-creative group, categorized on the 
basis of the scores on Torrance test of creativity, in respect of 
these three variables. Results also suggested that the creative 
group belonged to upper socio-economic class. 

Jarial (1981) compared the creativity scores of the respond¬ 
ents coming from small, average and larger families. Those 
who belonged to the small families were found to be significant¬ 
ly superior in comparison to the members of average and large 
families on scores on fluency and flexibility components of 
creativity. 

Socio-economic status of family has been also extensively 
studied and reviewed by a number of researchers. The term 
socio-economic status refers to an individual s position in a 
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society which is determined by wealth, occupation and social 
class (English and English, 1958). In other words socio-econo¬ 
mic status is conceived as a combination of multiple factors that 
serve as an index of the position of the individual’s family in 
the society. These factors may be education, occupation, and 
income. Elliott and Merrill (1947) treat‘status’ as the position 
occupied by the individual in the group by virtue of his sex, 
age, family, class, occupation, marriage and achievement. Re¬ 
viewing literature on socio-economic status, Sharan, P. (1986) 
has clearly remarked that socio-economic status is a mental 
construct, a degree of esteem or disesteem which people in a 
society display towards individual person. High socio-economic 
status, therefore, points toward a person’s high income, high 
occupation and adequate living conditions, whereas, the low 
socio-economic status refers to poor income, low occupation and 
inadequate living condition. High socio-economic status is 
considered to make provision for healthy and enriched stimu- 
latmg environment in which personality can have its all-round 
development. Whereas children of low income group may 
develop feeling of insecurity and inferiority and unhealthy 
attitude toward people and objects. Hurlock (1956)has also ob- 
se^ed a marked difference in behaviour pattern in families of 
ditterent socio-economic groups. However, the definite role of 

ver,«?T>. 'u Of creativity is still contro¬ 

versial, though studies supporting the advantage of high socio- 

stu^T'' Bless, al. (1981) 

^udied creativity in this direction and found that socio-econo- 

Vr. positively related to creativity. Ahmad 1980: 

jay Lakshmi, 1980; Sajid, S.M. 1984; Sharan, P 1985 have 
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„,en.ary school ohildron, Wallach-Kogan 
primary mental ability test and sub-tests from the lOVTA t«^ 
of basic skills were administered to a sample of 129 second grade 
students; results indicated that upper class subjects scored 
better than their lower class counterparts on the test of creati¬ 
vity, but when IQ, or achievement was co-variated, this differ¬ 
ence was not found to be significant. 

Ward, William, ef (1974) also conducted two empirical 
studies in order to examine whether creative performance could 
be attributed to the sex or the socio-economic status of the res¬ 
pondents. The findings indicated no sex difference in respect 
of creativity, but SES was found to be significantly associated 
with creative performance for those tasks to which at least a 
moderate amount of effort had been devoted. 

Northway and Rootes, 1956; Zeleney, 1956; and Janssen, 
1968 have also laid emphasis on the significant role of SES on 
the development of hidden creativity of children. 

Bless, W. et al. (1981) have also studied the relationship 
between creativity and social-status on a sample of 160 Czecho¬ 
slovakian undergraduate students. Results showed that clear-cut 
relation was not found between creativity and status but positive 
relations were found to dominate. 

Bhardwaj, R.L. and Gupta, R.P. (1980) examined the res¬ 
pondents’ interest in scientific pursuits, as it relates to fluency. 


intelligence and socio-economic status. Findings indicated that 
only ‘fluency’ as a whole and as associational tended to promote 
or denote interest in scientific pursuits under different levels of 
intelligence and SES. Intelligence plays an important role when 
socio-economic status is observed to be quite different. 

Singh, R.J.(1980) whilestudyingl78 students-teachers made 
comparisons between creative and non-creative group wit 
regard to the family background. The findings reveale t at t e 
so-called creative group tended to besuperior tote non cr^ iv 
group in terms of education, occupations an ® . . 

father. Results, thus, indicated that persons higher on creat y 
usually came from upper socio-economic status. -u;i:ties 

Singh (1978) in a cross-cnltural smdy of 

found .hi socialiy disadvanBgod ohiidien. rogariteofculturo. 
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did not score low on verbal test of creativity and with the in¬ 
creasing socio-economic status, abilities such as flexibility and 
originality excelled. 

The studies conducted bySharan, P. 1986 and Sajid, S.M. 1984 
are more illustrative. The studies were conducted under the super¬ 
vision of the present author. Sharan, P. (1986 in her study on 400 
college students has reported a positive and significant correl¬ 
ation of SES with verbal and non-verbal creativity (r=».630 and 
•417 respectively P<'01). The SEs was measured by Sharma 
socio-economic status scalcand creativity byMehdi test of verbal 
and non verbal-creativity. Sajid. S.M. (1984) has reported a 
positive and significant relation of SES with flexibility, originality 
components of creativity and also with composite scores on creati¬ 
vity, (r= -11, -31 and • 18 respectively). However, the relationship 
was notsignificantin the case of fluency. As far as nonverbal 
creativity IS concerned, the SES was positively and significantly 
co^elated with elaboration and also with composite scores 
(r 0 17 and 0- lo). The ‘originality* component did not show 
significant rdationship with SES. Further, the researcher com- 

bnirA?,^ groups, categorized on the 

W of the median of composite scores on creativity measure, 

scale Thrrd-''°''l socio-economic status 

heater mtl T scored 

^ • 1 Socio-Economic status as compared 

environment which proves to be auite facilitating 

for explorine and .• conducive to the children 

The he^eee 

potentials. ^ expression of creative 
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(1979) suggest that creative individuals come fen. 
having average socio-economic status. Bless, W et al nQftn 
have reported that in their studies on creativity and socio- 
economic status the relationship was not found to be clear cut 
though positive trend predominated. Forman, Susan G ri979^ ’ 
while investigating into the effect of socio-economic s'tatus on ’ 
creativity ill elementary school children, by administering the 
VVallach Kogan test of creativity and primary mental ability 
test, reported on the basis of multi-variate ANOVA that sub- 
jects belonging to upper class scored better on measures of 
creativity than those who belonged to lower class. However, 
when IQ, or achievement level was co-varied the differenee 
between the subjects belonging to upper and lower class was not 
significant. 


In addition to the study of socio-economic status as a variable 
in creativity Sajid, S.M. (1984) and Sharan, P. (1986) have 
exclusively studied a number of other familial background factors 
in order to examine their role in creative development. The 
present author supervised these two researchers. 

These two investigators gathered information in respect of 
family structure (joint/nuclear family) parental participation in 
creative activities and hobbies, conservative/liberal outlook of 
the family and other such factors. These constituents of family 
environment were then associated with verbal and non-verbal 
creativity in order to examine, if there exist any relationship 
between these two sets of variables. 

The study was conducted on samples of400 school students by 
Sajid, S.M. (1984) and Sharan, P. (1986) separately. 

The relationship between the familial factors and verbal and 
non-verbal creativity was e.xamined by applying chi-square 
technique. This technique was used in order to find out whether 
and low creative groups could exhibit some association 
with the familial background factors. The details are presented 
follows: 


The association between joint/nuclear family structure and 
Creativity was studied with the assumption that joint family 
provides an opportunity for competitive behaviour, exchange 
nf thought, greater stimulation, excitement, diversified activities 
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and decision-making behaviour which may extend facilitation 
for exhibiting creative potentialities. Sajid, S.M. has reported 
chi-square value ’162 and 1*023 for verbal and non-verbal 
creativity respectively. These values were not statistically sig¬ 
nificant. Thus, the researcher gathered that the joint/nuclear 
family structurecould not be taken as differentiating factors with 
regard to creative development. Thus, the hypothesis was not 
tenable.However, Sharan, P. while repeating the same study on 
the school sample observed chi-square value (4*09, 15-92) to be 
significant at *05 and *01 level of confidence, which indicated 
that verbal and non-verbal creativity both are associated 
with the joint/nuclear family structure. The analysis of cell 
frequencies also indicated, on the whole, that the number 
of high creatives was greater in the cells meant for joint family. 
Thus, this findings supported the assumption that joint family 
facilitates the creative development more as compared to nuclear 
family by way of providing a better competitive environment. 
The joint family system extends an opportunity to the indivi¬ 
dual for satisfying his needs to excell, compete and learn through 
joint living and interactions of thoughts of which he is devoid of, 
to a greater extent, in a nuclear family set-up. The joint family 
living helps an individual in raising his level of tolerance and 
aspiration, amidst frustration and denials which in turn help in 
becommg a matured and balanced personality which facilitates 
creafave involvement. Further, it is held that joint family 
provides lesser opportunity for the satisfaction of individual’s 
vane wants hence he satisfies his internal wants through sub¬ 
limating his desires and becoming indulged in creative activities. 
However, the author who himself supervised these two resear- 
do« not feol comfortable to generalize eitherof the finding 

Md pats tins problem open to further researches because of 
controversial results. 

was ^^ilial variable taken by these two researchers 

outlook or non-traditional/traditional family- 

This Droblem * ^*^**”f inhibiting factor in creative growth, 
families thp c assumption that in conservative 

thoughts is deviation and innovation of ideas and 
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novelty and reinforces this innovation anH j- 
culminate in creative thinking. In tradLtlT^T 
other hand, the old values are retained and theL Ts 'Ss^ « 

whS 

S.M. (1984) has cautioned against this generalizatbn on Ae 
rationale that families having traditional mode of living have 
been found to produce creativesin the field of dance music 
sculpture, painting and many other such artistic activities. The 
findings of Sajid, S.M. (1984) on this issue have shown that 
there was non-significant association between high and low 
verbal creativity and traditional/non-traditional family out- 
look. The obtained chi-square value (0'097) was not significant 
even at .05 level. The examination of the cell frequencies also 
indicated a lesser difference in respect of frequency of traditi¬ 
onal and non-traditional family set-up of high and low creative 
groups. However, on non-verbal creativity thehigh and lowscorera 
differed with regard to the traditional and non-traditionalmodeof 
living. The chi-square (4.04) was also significant, which indicated 
a strength of association between high and low creativity and the 
traditional/non-traditional family set-up. The study of cell fre¬ 
quencies also manifests that the number of high scorers was 
greater in cell meant for non-traditional family and lesser in 
the cell meant for traditional one in comparison to their low 
counterparts. Sajid, S.M. has well argued in support of this 
finding. The possible explanation for the non-verbal creativity 
to be associated with non-traditionaL family may be that, for 
the growth of creative activities like dance, drama, painting, 
sculpture, etc. the traditional/non-traditional family has its 
impact whereas for verbal creativity to grow what one requires 
are abstraction of ideas, fluency, flexibility and originality wiA 
verbal materials which might be generated by number of vari¬ 
ables and not simply by traditional/non-traditional mode of 
iamily living. 

However, the findings of Sharan, P. (1986) in respect of the 
same variable (liberal/conservative family) have yielded a 
significant chi-square value indicating strength of association 
between this familial variable and that of creativity, in the case 
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of both verbal and non-verbal. The study of various cell fre¬ 
quencies also indicated that greater number of high scorers on 
creativity belonged to liberal family whereas the low scorers had 
greater frequency in cell meant for conservative family. 

Thus, the superiority of liberal family outlook has been con¬ 
firmed by both the researchers in the case of higher non-verbal 
creativity, though, controversy lies in the area of verbal creati¬ 
vity. Hence, again the author suggests for taking up further 
researches on this specific problem. 

Further, the researchers also attempted at finding out if there 
e.xist any relationship between an individual’s creative endea¬ 
vour and the parental involvement in creative activities. This 
step was taken under the assumption that creative potentials 
within the children can get their expression smoothly in an 
environment which is charged with creative interest and in¬ 
volvement. The parental involvement or that of other family 
members in creative activities can facilitate the creative thinking 
of the children and encourage them to take up creative work 
Sajid, S.M. (1984) and Sharan,P. (1986) both reported a sio-ni- 
ficant association of the creative/non-creative parental interest 
and the high and low non-verbal creativity of children The 
obtained chi-square values 7.425 and 8.92 respectively were 

i’°^ the case of verbal creativity 

J , .M. has reported a non-significant relationship (chi- 

square= 1.023) whereas Sharan, P. obtained a signS ela- 
tionship(chi-squarc= 14-13). reia 
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the individual to play of his imagination freely and adding many 
new things It is also a measure of individual’s sensitivity to¬ 
wards problems associated with fluency and flexibility of think¬ 
ing originality of responses, redefinition of familiar objects and 
elaboration of ideas. However, one should remember that items 
on the non-verbal test of creativity do measure such components 
of creativity but emphasize the exercise with figural content in a 
creative xvay, and thus, provide an opportunity to think with some 
figural task and come out with some novel and unique product. 
What the researcher wants to emphasize is that the parental 
involvement in creative art may facilitate children’s non-verbal 
creativity easily but not the verbal one wliich needs abstraction 
of ideas associated with verbal materials and task. The non¬ 
verbal creative activities are easier to be imitated. Further, 
explanation for the greater influence of parental creative acti¬ 
vities on non-verbal creativity of their children has been that 
the sample of study mostly included such parents who displayed 
the creative activities of non-verbal nature which had, in turn, 
its effect on the non-verbal creativity of children. Hence, the 
findings cast doubt to an extent and suggest further studies on 
samples which represent parental interest in verbal creativity 
also so that it could be examined whether such environment 
would also influence the verbal creativity of children. 

However, Sharan, P. (1986) has reported significant associ¬ 
ation (chi-square= 14.13 F<’01) bet^veenparental involvement 
in creative activities and higher verbal creativity of their 
children. Thus, on the whole the family environment has been 
found to affect creativity of children. 

However, one should keep in mind that highly creative 
children excell on creativity even though the circumstances in 
the family are not very conducive. Drevdahl (1964) and Barron, 
1962 ; have also pointed towards tliis fact when they remarked 
that there are instances where exceptionally creative individuals 
have excelled in creative activity amidst adverse circumstances, 
as they have intrinsic motivation to excell and need for actuali¬ 
zation and high ego strength. 

While investigation into the familial undercu/rrents of creati¬ 
vity Sajid, S.M. and Sharan, P. also included the study of the 
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relationship between the respondents’ preference for creative 
and non-creative hobbies and their performance on test of 
verbal and non-verbal creativity. The underlying assumption was 
that the indulgence in creative hobbies may generate more and 
morecreative interest within the individual. The very indulgence 
in creative hobbies and activities points toward the fact that a 
person is moving in a creative direction. The findings of Sajid, 
S.hl. and Sharan, P. indicated a significant chi-square value 
(31'640 and 29-51 respectively) indicating association between 
the respondents’ nature of hobbies and their performance on non¬ 
verbal test of divergent thinking, However, Sajid, S.M. has re¬ 
ported a non-significant association between the nature of hobbies 
and the verbal creativity (chi-square=0-866). On the other hand 
Sharan, P. has reported a significant and strong association 
between these two variables(chi-square=85.41). Sajid, S.M. has 
extended his argument for explaining the non-significant associ¬ 
ation in the area of verbal creativity. He has stated that the 
development of verbal creative activities may not be simply 
^sociated with the respondent’s preoccuption with creative 
hobbies like music, painting, drama, potry, etc. as it also needs 
manipuation of abstract ideas and verbal materials. The fluency, 
b ^ originality aspects of creativity seem to be 

i^^oived in some 

Sresln oJno effect the acquisition and 

expression of non-verbal creative behaviour more easily as it 

tS tesTTh^*" ^ manipulation of figures anddrawings given in - 
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how even a minor thing in the family can facilitate/hinder the 
growth of creative potentials. 

Presence/absence of father and creativity: 

The study was conducted to test the underlying assumption 
whether presence/absence of father contributes to the development 
of creativity of children. The parental figure is a source for the 
provision for educational facilities, emotional bonding and 
proper guidance. He serves as a model for identification during 
socialization of the child. Father’s love and affection affect 
children’s need for love and adjustment positivity. Fatherserves 
as reinforcer for the intellectual, social and imaginative attain¬ 
ments of the child. The findings however, indicated a non-signi¬ 
ficant relationship between presence/absence of father and the 
high and low scores on verbal creativity, whereas this associa¬ 
tion was significant in the case of non-verbal creativity. The 
examination of the cell frequency also indicated association bet¬ 
ween low creativity and absence of father figure. The findings of 
Eiseman and Foxman 1970 have also indicated that the child¬ 
ren who had an opportunity to pass most of their time with both 
the parents were more creative. 

Further, in her study on own/step mother as a familial vari¬ 
able in creativity, Sharan, P. (1986) observed a significant asso¬ 
ciation between these two variables on the test of non-verbal 
creativity. However, a significant association could not be 
observed in the area of verbal creativity, as the chi-square 
value (-015) was not significant even at *01 level of confidence. 
The overall examination of the cell frequencies also indicated 
less differences between the cell frequencies of own/step mother 
of high and low creative groups. The maternal figure has always 
been considered to be a source of satisfaction of emotional needs 
and imaginative growth, which serve as reinforcer for the ex¬ 
pression of creative potentials within the children. Such re¬ 
inforcements lack either due to death of mother or separation 
from father. This is further affected by the arrival of step-mother 
in home. That is why, the investigator was interested in analys¬ 
ing creativity with regard to presence/absence of own mother and 
presence of step mother. This might have facilitating or inhibiting 
effect on the development of children’s constructive components. 
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The findings indicated that the high and low creative ^ 
exlnbited association with thisvariable significantly only on n^r 
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parents and children in the development of creative potentials. 
Drcvdahl (1964) has also reported that the creative group in 
his study displayed a stronger attachment to and positive feelings 
towards the mother as compared to non-creative group of sub¬ 
jects. The empirical findings of Sharan, P. (1986) further ex¬ 
tended support to this fact as the high and low scorers on 
creativity displayed a significant association with the parental 
care and attachment in the area of verbal and non-verbal 
creativity both as the chi-square values were significant at -01 
level of confidence. 

One important variable in the area of familial undercurrents 
is the effect of the exercise of reward and punishment in the 
family on verbal and non-verbal creativity of children. It is 
generally held that reward is a powerful incentive which gener¬ 
ates an intense desire for the acquisition and exploration of 
knowledge and skill in children. The rewarded group has been 
observed to be inspired for greater achievement whereas the 
non-rewarded feels degenerated and discouraged. The punish¬ 
ment plays more damaging role in achieving creative attain¬ 
ment. Drevdahl (1964) has emphasized the positive role of 
reward in generating creative endeavour. The studies of Feld 
(1967) have also stressed the encouraging role of reward in 
creative work. The studies conducted by Sharan, P. (1986) 
have also shown that the high and low creative groups, categori¬ 
zed on the basis of their scores on test of creativity, showed a 
significant association with the respondent’s feeling of being re¬ 
warded/unrewarded and also that of punished/unpunished, as 
the chi-square values were observed to be significant at *01 level 
of confidence in all the cases. The high creative groups had 
greater frequency in the cell containing frequencies on being 
rewarded and not punished as compared to their low counter¬ 
parts. Thus, on the whole, reward most favourably affects the 
growth of creativity in children whereas punishment has more 
deterring effect. Punishment has been found to be more damag¬ 
ing in comparison to oeing unrewarded. 

Presence of siblings in the family has been also taken as a 
familial variable in the area of creativity. A child is inspired and 
stimulated if he is put in the company of other siblings who make 
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the family environment more comnetitivo 

The presence of siblings provides an opportun[rr^”‘^‘'''®- 

interaction and exchange of opinion. The sinl cLm' • 

family generally finds himself to be isolated and^a^. ^ 

opportunity within the family for imitating theT 

others. Further, there is a lack of emotional ^ ^ •behaviour of 

jation i„ Aeatoc, of brother, and.Tire,h"'* 

Of exploration and interchangabilitv of onJn- ^ J Purpose 
needs company. The sibling rfvalrv has Hpp ‘^’oughtone 

(1978) to be a potent factor behind curricu°t'Tnf byHurlock 
Jar achievement of the child u- ^ ^ co-curricu- 

and improved by the sense of com are modified 

siblings facilitate thesmoothandaSar" -"r*® 

poseful achievements which are Inn P""- 

vely to creative activities of children!^ xre Positi- 

provides an opportunity for evaJiiot- Pi'esence of siblings 

such opportunities facilitate the ar ^ behaviour. All 

ofmotive for creative wirk —1 

have also empirically supported thef’"f S^^ran, P. (iggfi) 
of siblings on the development of hidd of presence 

d"? “on-verbal creativity bo^rThr^r 
(21 92and 5-I5)havebeen reportL mi ' ‘^^^^’^quare values 

verbal and non-verbal creativity both '01 level in 

association between presence/ah, a strong 

ofa child. The reseafehTh^^^^ and creativitj 

subjects of high creative grou w° *e number of 

pr«ence of tibling, wbererZ Z "" f™ 

in the ceU „eant fT XeSe “'S*' 

--^^^yonehn, h, f.ter ^«h'T'oTT 

•OTotionnI bond$TeTlS'^'”®‘“"S«'“tiWtyha, 

W«ngtn 6 ne„.y “'<>®pnng,..heg.^,„ ™'“‘ 

» for„„vi„g ,^Td TT*'" “"■'“Mop »» “T f 

>^n,I96I;W.„be.; ^7'“" *' <*iW«n. Get^rnnd 

““ O-dahh i %4 

P«ion, on the basis of their 
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studies that parental care, emotional, attachment and affection- 
ate behaviour motivate children for getting involved in creative 
pursuits. Sharan, P (1986) also studied this factor by compar¬ 
ing the number of high and low scorers on test of creativity in 
three cel frequencies representing high, low and moderate 
emotional attachment of the respondents to their parents. The 

chi-square values were found to be .'significant at -Ql level on 

verbal and non-verbal creativity both. The statistical results in- 
dicated that the number of high creatives was maximum in the 
cell of high ‘emotional bonding’; the next higher frequencies were 
in the cell of high emotional bonding; the next higher freque¬ 
ncies were in the cell meant for moderate bonding; whereas the 
lowest was in that of low emotional bonding. The findings pre¬ 
sented just opposite picture when the cell frequencies were 
compared taking low creative groups into consideration. Thus, 
the findings supported the facilitating effect of stronger emo¬ 
tional attachment on the creative performance of the respon¬ 
dents. The greater emotional attachment provides a greater 
opportunity for the display of creative potentials in a congenial 
and affectionate atmosphere. 

Another familial variable included in the study of creativity is 
peaceful/disturbed family environment and its effect on the deve¬ 
lopment of creativity. It isgenerally presumed thathealthy environ¬ 
ment facilitates the smooth functioning of an individual in adesired 
direction. The family members live in peace having respect for 
mutual understanding and find it easier to actualize their pot¬ 
entials by involving themselves in constructive imaginative 
works. On the other hand, a disturbed family environment has 
its adverse effect on the growth of personality. The peaceful 
environment might affect the expression of creative thinking and 
intellectual development beside social and emotional growth, 
whereas the disturbed home environment may block the proper 
concentration on the problems and hinder the expression of 
creative potentials. It has been rightly remarked that a healthy 
environment produces a constructive mind whereas the tension 
prevailing among the family members, unwanted criticism, 
provocating remarks, jealousy and other such factors of disinte¬ 
gration are considered to be disrupting agents for creative re- 
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flections. This connotation points towards the health a- 
nourishing environment on the development of crLtL^ml^ 
This has been supported by the findings of Sliaran P r 
who examined the strength of association bettre, hLif ’ i 
creativity and the healthy/unhealthv f-, m- i W 

r^ulting from peace and disturbances respem vclyTnu'eT™"?*’ 
She lias reported significant association between these 
variables (chi-square values 8372 and ^89 
verbal and non-verbal creativity) . ^ respectively for 

Another familial variable whirh inc i 
literature on creativitv I’c ii i if reported in the 

respect and recognition in co ® feeling of commanding 

family. Thisisa fo 'to other siblings in the 
structure all children do^° vation that within the same family 
Some,i„« of equal,rea.^en,’: 

sciouslyorunconsciouslv If ,l ^ f'"alhei' cou- 

1 »» cared in „ of being 

andcon,,r„e,ive aoeialiaation v'La 

any intellectual and creaihi. ’'''™foundation-stone of 
ofinferiority resulting in defiinc'"'^^^^^^ childmayhave feeling 
to be harmful to theLv aggression which prove 

-y no, feel /„r‘ «= 

parental figures. This affprf the parents or other 

emotional bonding and 00^ ' ^^e establishment of 

blem. However, the present approach toward any pro- 

generalize that children havinor^'f^^rwrong to 
recognized and ill-carcd cam.of of bcingisolated,un- 

They may exliibit their talents h creative genius, 

fl-tingthetypeofc'e whfohdi^^^^^^ - 

tngs which they have develoned Th the feel- 

which represent excessive Lgre. ® 
as We I as harsh criticism Such w sadism, and masochism 
‘^'■^ative if they considered to be 

more emphasized is that a henlthv'^T what is to be 

«fnt may be more conducive Lr 

f‘d°''./"'^"''"®‘‘°"ofsometlnn.fo^ the explor- 

-«Po,ed.ounh«l,4 

family environment. 
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This fact has been well substantiated by Sharan, P. (1986) in 

her study on 400 college students. She compared the high and 

low scorers oncreativity in the light of the magnitude of their 

° JCing respected and valued in comparison to other 
siblings. The responses were categorized in 3 categories: feeling 
of receiving more, less and equal treatment. The chi-square 
values (46-04 and 52-88) for verbal and non-verbal creativity 
respectively) were reported to be significant at -01 level which 
indicated a strong association between high and low creativity 
and the magnitude of the feeling of being respected in thefamily. 
Thus, the child’s feeling of how much he is respected by his 
parents and other family members and the way in which his- 
feelings are responded to has its impact on his creative per¬ 
formance. The investigator has also analysed the different cell 
frequencies and found that a higher percentage of the high 
creative group had a feeling that they were more respected as 
compared to other siblings. The next higher percentage was in 
the cell ment for ^equal treatment’, and the least was in the 
cell displaying the frequency of respondent’s feeling of least 
cared and respected by the parents. This empirically shows that 
feeling of being respected and cared for becomes reinforcer in itself 
for the expression of creativity. This finding has its support from 
Mackinnon, 1962; Crutchfield, 1962;Drevdahl, 1964;Feld, 1967; 
Bishop and Chase, 1971, who have advocated, on the basis of 
their findings, that parental attitude toward their children, their 
love, affection and care for them proved to be a good impetus 
for taking up intellectual and creative pursuits. 

Thus, while going through the literature in the area of 
creativity the author came across a number of theoretical and 
empirical approaches toward the role of familial background 
factors in facilitating or hindering the growth of creative per¬ 
formance. The author has marked that studies conducted by- 
Sajid, S.M., 1984 and Sharan, P., 1986 have covered such minute 
details in respect of familial influence which have not probably 
been included by any other single researcher. The studies, on 
the whole, have well substantiated various assumptions regarding 
the role of familial factors as reinforcers to creative growth and 
development. And thus, it can be well stated that in spite of 
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presrace of creative potentials lying within the individual .i. 
family contributes something more significant for tl,** 
expression and channelization. That is why the sh.H 

has been 
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CHAPTER FOUR ' 


CROSS-CULTURAL STUDIES ON 
CREATIVITY 


The cultural or economic development in itself does not play 
significant role in the development of creative potentials, what 
is more important is independence of thought and action en¬ 
joyed by the individuals in a culture. 

Stein (1960) has well remarked that the extent to which 
different creative works are generated and produced depend on 
the extent to which cultural influences permit the development 
of freedom between the individual and environment as well as 
within one’s own self. The creative endeavour depends on how 
much diversity and ambiguity are encouraged and tolerated by 
the specific culture. Cultures which appreciate and recognize 
the diversities in individual’s thoughts and actions naturally rein¬ 
force for introducing something unique and novel. In this 
context one is reminded of the saying that it is the culture which 
transmits uniformity in ideology and overt actions. That is why, 
if some challenges are made by way of producing something 
unusual or deviating, it is generally not appreciated by the 
culture. However, this is also a fact that the social changes which 
take place are the results of deviation from the prescribed mode 
of cultural values. Thus, creative works should be recognized 
by specific culture in order to further reinforce such endeavours. 

Further, the cultural way of living may reinforce the reflec¬ 
tion of creative potentials. An individual being a member of the 
cultural group can even develop ^his creativity by way of his 
participation in the cultural activities of his group. If the 
culture has rich heritage and creative display it is expected to 
generate creative interests. 

With this note one comes across two main aspects of the 
study of creativity in a cultural perspective. Firstly, the differ¬ 
ences, if any, found between the subjects of two diffent cultures 
may be interpreted in terms of the prevailing creative atmos- 
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phere within a culture and to what extent a specific culfn,. • 
ready to encourage the novelty and uniqueness in acHnn 
thoughts of its members. ‘I e«ess m action and 

The cultural variations may be in terms of geo?raDh,V»i 

psychological and social environment. The variation mav h 
attributed to child-rearing practices, rituals, beliefs, norms^nd 

overe aeon pMtems. In short, creativity can ato ba afflcW 

by cultural variations in terms of its various facets. cStural 
euwonmenh thus, can be taken as a factor in creative outpT 
The term culture refers to various meanings Ti ^ 
people of different countries, religions, geographical bacWo^T 
socio-economic status and observW d fferLt c^ ^ 
standards and values One culturafaJ f • 
because of its following oTspe S^ 

other hand, the explicit cuUure isTeflec^^S^ 
behaviour pattern which is guided by esTawT/ 

their culturaltm^^rr^^^^^^^ “ - 

Hence, the underlying demands of one culturarirro^* dn-ection. 

individual’s behaviour and action ^ 

provides different environment anr? Every culture 

under which an individual has to growth 

Piddington (1950) has referred^f mote his living standard, 
culture which cover ffeoffrani • i main contents of a 

zation, economic system ed'*^^ ftivironment, political organi- 
ceremonial functions7mXrr^^^^^ art, recreation, 

organization. acquisition, norms and social 

altitudinal andledmolotic sociological, sentimental, 

On the whole 00^0^ ‘^‘^Ittire. 

gical components of a culmr^^*^'^^ ‘be physical and psycholo- 
Sharma, K.N. ri 97 Qi u-i" 

has referred to the views of anumh'^'^^r^ literature on culture, 

of his argument in favour ofculturar^fl^^*^^*^^®”’ s“PPor‘ 

ural influence on creativity. He 
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has referred to various components of culture and also conside¬ 
red various sub-groupmg ^vithin the main culture. He considered 
culture to be a multi-model complex. It may include geographi¬ 
cal vanabhty in respect of province, hilly lands, desefts, plaLs 
sea coast, etc; rehgtous groupings in terms of underlying religion 
beliefs and ruuals, linguistic groupings and professional g^oup- 
mgs etc. Thus it is to be noted that a broad culture of any 
country may consist of many independent cultural groups 
exhibiting distinct patterns of thoughts and behaviour 

The cultural atmosphere provides a famework within which 
develop. In a provocative article Bruner 

(1954) discussed an important aspect of outside influence, the 

cidture, as an important interacting factor in cognitive develop¬ 
ment. He has stated that the development of human intellectual 
functioning, from infancy to such perfection as it may reach, is 
shaped by a series of technological advances. Growth depends 
upon the mastery of techniques and skills involved in it. These 
techniques are not within the main inventions of the individuals 
who are growing up they are rather skills transmitted with 
varying effectiveness and success by tlie culture. 

i his has been clearly remarked that the characteristics of 
infancy are universal. Culture begins to extend its effect during 
the early training process and overlays or modifies a more basic 
sub-stratum of behaviour. The culturally rich home environment 
tends to pick up the hidden potentials. Creativity blossoms in 
an atmosphere where the child feels free to take chances and 
risk and unusual ideas—where he can be playful. It seems to be 
quite reasonable to think of creative development in the light 
of one’s cultural heritage. This is not rare that even a superficial 
observation makes it clear that some cultures have rich heritage 
of customs, ceremonial function and daily life activities which 
attach strong importance to artistic expressions like dance, music, 
painting, decoration, drama and other artistic displays. The 
family in itself is an important unit providing amenities,resources 
ana opportunities for cognitive development within the broader 
spectrum of cultural environment. With this realization and 
observation various cross-cultural studies have been conducted 
to examine the differences, if any, in the creative development 
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which can be attributed to a greater extent to the healthy 
enriched cultural constituents. Cross-cultural researches enaW 
us to make more definite and unqualified generalizations abom 
some variables of human behaviour when their occurrence ha 
been confirmed in a cross-cultural research. The ecological statu! 
of one place may differentiate it from other parts of a countrv 
due to its cultural mode. That is why it is suggested that the 
study on one cultural group needs to be replicated in areas of 
other varieties and other culture. Comparative results of such 

studies wi l contribute to many good‘clues’ to our comprehen- 

Sion and knowledge. Such cross-cultural studies will contribute 

many precious facts toward understanding of creativity on 
various dimensions. ^ 

In cross-cultural studies individual variation is held constant 
while variation in the culture is the subject of study The 

members composing a culture are treated as homogenous be- 
cause It IS the typical representative or normative aspect of 
behaviour of cultural unit that is takpn -j" • 

(Mohsin,S.M.,I 984 ). consideration 

Thus, cross-cultural studies, if well-planned and controlled 
can provide a better opportunity to isolate creative activites as 

behaX,^' jf wcTd^nfluencTsu^^^ 

tor. Various findings in ^this fr mvestiga- 

point towards cuUural variatioT^'^°'^^f available which 
creative potentials. Torrance (1962) cr the growth of 

sampleoflOOO students from Austral- ^ ^ 

Samoa and US whites His finrl- ^®rmany, U.S., India, 
except that of Samoa the develo cultures, 

^ abilhie, confined disconanS' S>e “ ro If 

Kinder Garten thiVH i ' drops occured in 

at high school’level. Thus Ae grades and slight drop 

similarities of creativ#. T^- r aamgs pointed towards the 

Sailer, (1 9 m If. « all culmree. 

a«. found «»ao'rdirCbttltS;“L^°^^^ 
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DoT% '>•'‘-"“8 “ ‘>0* culture, 

on creatively to Caucasians. However, the statistical significance 
was not observed in respect of the difference between fl^rtwo 
groups. Richmond (1971). compared the performance of Negro 
on ^ st'^dents and found the latter tobe betler 

on verbal fluency and flexibility,figuralflexibility and original 

The Negroes showed higher scores on figural elaboration 
However. Vernon’s (1967) study indicated no marked differ¬ 
ences in creative imagination of English, Haleridean. Eskimo 
(Canadian) and Indian children, though only Indian showed 

lower originality, which probably could be attributed to lack of 
cu tural stimulation, conservatism and non-cooperation with 
white civilization. Strauss and Strauss (1968) have found 
American sample to display higher creativity as compared to 
Indian sample and argued in favour of this difference due to 
degree of freedom enjoyed by American population. 

Hussain and Hussain (1975) studied a female sample from 
Aligarh and male from that of Ranchi district which represent 

two subcultural backgrounds. Significant differences in favour 
offemale on the originality measures were observed, whereas, 
on fluency, flexibility and elaboration the differences were not 
found to be significant though upwardly girl’s mean scores 
were liigher. These differences have been attributed to cultural 
variations. The researchers stressed girl’s early maturity than 
that of boys. 

These studies on creative abilities of persons from different 
countries and culture, however, do not clearly support a single 
trend. In one study subjects from one specific culture are found 
to be less creative while in other to bemore creative. Thestudies 
are only relative in relation to situational variables and tests, 
etc. 

In spite of such controversies, cultural influences, in general, 
have been presumed to facilitate or inhibit the expression of 
creative potentials present within an individual. 

A number of studies are available on socio-economic status 
as a factor in creative growth and development. Itis to be poin- 
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ted out that SES has been also considered as the main constit 
ent of cultural influences: such findings have been already quoted' 

in the previous section of this book. On the whole, high soci 
economic status of the family has been found to affect ixisitlvd' 
the expression of creative potentials as it provides better re^ 
sources and facilities for involvement in creative activities' 
Members of such family are more enlightened and apDreciai^ 
diversion and uniqueness. 

One thing to be pointed out is that some authors hold the 
opinion that cross-cultural studies, in true sense, are those which 
include different cultures from different countries. However 

It seems ^fficult to organize such researches with our limited 

resources. That is why, in India cross-cultural studieson creati- 
vuy and intelligence have been generally conducted on the 

of living. Some researchers have even re- 

crcMivcYn^ has reported rural subjects to be more 

creative m comparison to their urban counterparts. The present 

oP«odLit,.facSfc 

rh 7actom ha communication and other 

urhL^ ? minimized the cultural variation between the 

n^^^dtur^rn^t^ntnd^r 

areco^eV^d "uetorl 

tribal by Lvtol ?h h "on-tribal from 

and nomtriw Sr^m r"?? PPPo'^ion of capital cities 

identity of their enltur^ heritege 

claim now that with th^ ■ is difficult to 

ment in social living the increasing technology and advance- 

their toP-trihalTou^mlttlS' from 

cultural group With allci i, i- *^otistitute a totally different 

(1985)elndne;er^'t:l::tmT'fd°“'"-^"^^^ 

of tribal and non-tribal nnn i • ^ creativity on a sample 

ha-d onthis stndy“faSLT —hpaper 

y was accepted for presentation at Eighth Inter- 
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national Congress of Cross.ciiIt..roiD i. , 

Turkey in July 1986. The details of Istanbul, 

The study was conducted on th ®^udy are as follows: 
aim to investigate into the diff groups with the 

behaviour of these two. The ^y> in creative 

was to examine whether underlying the study 

butes to the TrowTh of o J^««tage contri- 

rituals, art, ceremonial functions folkL/ * customs, 

turemay cc-ntribute sMm ®t®-of a specific cul- 

of o ^ may be required for the development 

creativity. Further, intelligence and creativity have^been 
found to be mdependent of each other by a number of investi- 
gators, already quoted earlier, 

^ communities inhabit Bihar,ofthem 

the Mundas the Oraons and the Santhals constitute, numeri- 
caUy, socially, economically and also politically the major ones 
A hey are concentrated in two parts of Bihar, the Chotanagpur 
Plateau and Santhal Parganas district, i.e. south and north¬ 
eastern parts of Bihar respectively. The Santhals are the larg¬ 
est tribal community of the state in terms of population, and 
next to them are the Mundas and Oraons. These two commu¬ 
nities have led a relatively unmolested life in the Chotanagpur 
Plateau for centuries before the British annexed the area. 
(Choudhary, 1977). These tribes are foimd in different 
territories of Bihar having their own culture. The tribal commu¬ 
nities have maintained their distinct ethnic identity for centu¬ 
ries, although from time to time the tribal culture has been 
influenced by such alien factors as Hinduism and Christianity. 
However, they continue to maintain the basic elements of their 
systems. The tribal people have marked aesthetic sense which is 
revealed in the manner they erect mud-coloured wall of their 
houses and paint on them with pitcher of flowers, creepers, etc. 
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in a simple way. Their love for music and dance is well kno 
They play a variety of unsophisticated musical instrument Th ‘ 
festivals and the marriages are organized in highly artistic wa ^ 
On the whole, the dancing, singing, painting and decoration 
reflect the basic core of the cultural heritage of tntk i 
people. ® 

The Chotanagpur Plateau inhabited by tribal people has so 
far been a paradise for researches by anthropologists. Numerous 
antl^opological studies are available to date but researches bv 
psychologists are negligible in comparison to the former- "sn/ 
cially no attempt has been made to study the creativity ^of 
tnbals and compare it with that of non-tribal subjects. It was 

ducted. The tobal and non-tribal people of Bihar, belongin.^ to 

Dreltr* respectively, were selected for “the 

p e en investigation. The conceptualization underlying he 
present study , was that if cultural stimulation and herita.! 

ature, as compared to their non-tribal counterparts. 


meth od 


Sample 

the sample for applied in selecting 

deration for studying creativitv 

self in collboration with q -j ^ the present researcher him- 
and female reZrdems^J^^^ that the male 

test of divergent thinkine^ ^'^“^‘^^^tly on their scores on 

quoted the role of sex varia °ther researchers have also 

1968j Bowers, 1971,- Goval *^^ 107 ?^^(Solomon, 
I960; Torrance, 1965- pilf u ’ ^t>gen, 1974; Yamamotd 
1964; Hussain aid H^'.'^“ '®«'Neufeld, 1964; Rajit, 
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Th» schema for the sampling emerged as follow : 


N=320 

I —^--, 

Tribals (N- 160 ) Non-Tribal (N- 160 ) 

Male (n'- 80) Female (N.80) Male'(N-80) Pem'ale(N*80) 

Measures 


For the measurement of non-verbal creativity the test of non¬ 
verbal divergent thinking (Mehdi, B. 1973) was used. This t«t 
intends to measure the individual’s ability to deal with figural 

content in a creative manner by using activities like pSure 

.completion of triangles and ellipses. The test measures divergent 
• thinking in terms of elaboration, originality and also yields- 
composite scores. The rationale behind measuring only the non- 
verbal creativity was that the tribal people might not be well 

versed on verbal items as compared to their nonitribal counter- 
parts. 


Procedure 


The test of non-verbal divergent thinking was administered to 
the selected sample of 320 tribal and non-tribal male and 
female school students in small groups to secure their full atten¬ 
tion and cooperation. Two sets of responses from tribal and 
.non-tribal subjects were obtained, scored, tabulated and finally 
analysed by applying t-test in order to find out whether the 
two groups differed significantly on their mean scores on non¬ 
verbal creativity. 


^ RESULTS AND DISCUSSION - 

Comparisons of tribal and non-tribal subjects were made on the 
basis of their scores on the test of non-verbal divergent think¬ 
ing. The purpose was to examine whether the two cultural 
groups differed significantly in terms of their creativity. Their 
■mean scores on the test of non-verbal divergent thinking were 
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compared and the ‘t’ values were found out. The twn <» 
were compared on their scores on elaboration, and orisZlT 
aspects as well as on their composite scores. The scheme for th 
comparison was as follows : 

(a) Tribal versus non-tribal male students 

(b) Tribal versus non-tribal female students 

(c) Tribal male versus female students 

(d) Non-tribal male versus female students 

'Jons 'Vi1> .keir 



Originality 


7.68 .86 


Non-tribal 

80 48. 90 22.14 2.18 

Tribal -- 


158 10.70 .01 


28.62 3.20 

Non-tribal 

Males 80 125.00 38.28 4.28 


158 2.90 


.01 


malesubjecrarfs^periw indicates that the triba 

the elaboration aspect of ri* non-tribal coimterparts on 
whereas, the non-tribalshavethinldng only (P<.01) 

of their mean scores on originalitv^ “ respect 

ty aspect as well as on compo- 
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site mean scores (P<.on Thnc *u . , 
male subjects have been observed to be'^ ° 
parison to tribal male subjects. creative m com- 


Table: 4.2 Mean scores of tribal an«i «« * sl ^ ^ 

non-verbal test of diver cent thinic* female subjects on 

q^vergent thinking along with SD, SEand ‘t» 


values 



Groups jy 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

df 

t~oalue Significance 







level 


Tribal 
Females 80 

88.98 

36.44 

4.08 



Elaboration 

Non-tribal 
Females 80 

77.20 

158 

2.04 .05 



36.52 

4.09 


Tribal 

Females 80 

13.82 

* 4.80 

.54 



Originality 

Non-tribal 
Females 80 

19.85 

158 

3.68 .01 



13.95 

1.56 


Tribal 

Females 80 

102.93 

26.29 

2.94 



Composite 





158 

,71 (Not Signi¬ 

soores 

Non-tribal 
Females 80 

100,00 

26.00 

9.91 


ficant) 


The findings given in table 4.2 indicate a comparative esti¬ 
mate of tribal and non-tribal female subjects on non-verbal 
divergent thinking. The tribal female subjects have been found 
to be better on elaboration aspect of divergent thinking (P<,05), 
whereas the non-tribal subjects have an edge over their tribal 
counterparts as far as the scores an the originality aspect of 
divergent thinking are concerned (P<.01). Upwardly the tribal 
female subjects also seem to have an edge over their non-tribal 
counterparts with regard to their mean composite scores ob¬ 
tained on the test. However, the mean difference is not statisti¬ 
cally significant even at .05 level of confidence, hence nothing 
definite can be remarked in this direction. 
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The overall picture that emerged from the findings of T u, 

4.1 and 4 2 with regard to creativity of tribal and non-Sb^ 

male and female subjects suggests that both the tribal J. 
and females are superior on elaboration aspect of non-verbal 
creativity as compared to their non-tribal counterparts ° ^ 
As far as the performance on originality aspect of non-verbal 
creativity IS concerned the non-tribal male and female 
dents have been found to be superior in comparison toS°"' 
tnbal counterparts. The non-tribal male respondLts have bt'" 
found to be better on their mean composite'lcores !n comDa? 
son to their tribal counterparts (125.00and 109.54 respectivdvl 
However the tribal and non-tribal female subjects W ni; 

been found to differ sienificantlv 

scores obtained on non-verbal test of crcLdStv^'n" 

tribal nrale snbjeet, have display^ b«to 3™!“? ' "°'‘- 

on eia’bo JoTipt: 

suyectarl etclSyToTcerned non-tribal female 

•show the superiority ofone over other Th^tribaT” 

better on theirVerfoi^a°"'^”^^V*^^'^®^*® 

^os, .he :pe*;rs 

tribal and non-tribal male and fi* relative performance of 

non-verbal test of divergent tb- both, on the 

cate that the conceptuaLaf ^ ^'^fble 4.1 and 4.2), indi- 

has not been fully supported bv^th^^^^^"^ the present study 
conceptualization underlvintrti: present researcher. The 

tnbal subjects would do betf<*r ^ study was that the 

vity because of their cultural non-verbal creati- 

different creative arts and cer Preoccupation with 

tags have shown ''“■'«io»s. But flse find- 

are superior to their non-trih^l ^ ® subjects both 

Sion of non-verbal creativitv i p‘^°J^*®'^P®rtsonly on one dimen- 
vity, i.e. elaboration. Thus, the findings 
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Jhe towns and the expansion of industrial belt a^und irdw 
have been very much responsible for exposing the tribal com¬ 
munities in Chotanagpur Division to modernization. This ex- 
- changing paUernsand way of life has produced a mark¬ 

ed rapid transformation in the behaviour patterns of these tribal 
people. Contacts with Hinduism, Christianity and various wel¬ 
fare schemes have resulted in revolutionary changes among 
tribals during last two decades. Vidayarthi ( 1968 ) has rightly 
remarked that changes in religion, the local aspect of culture, 
brought corresponding changes in festivals, economic life and 
other overall aspect of tribal culture. The tribal people have 
undergone selective aculturation. Even the traditional self con¬ 
cept has undergone change by the socialization and training 
process of the child. Vidayarthi states that a new type of 
personality has emerged which is different from that of the 
Sarna Oraon. 

The present author conducted his study on the school-going 
students who come across to the mode of living and thinking of 
the urban population. It seems quite difficult to have a sample 
of tribal people which exclusively maintains its original cultural 
ways of life and practices even today. On the other hand, the 
non-tribals are now much more exposed to various artistic acti¬ 
vities, creative games, hobbies and stimulation provided by the 
family^ school and mass media educational programmes. The 
nrban population now seems to enjoy much more challenging 
^nd stimulating environment which is conducive to the growth 
of creative potentials. Further, it can be said that the non- 
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verbal creativity may not be exclusively determined bv „ . 
own culture but by various other factors like socio econ 
status, inspiring and encouraging home and school env””"*" 
ment, personalistic variables as well as other cognitive T.?"' 

^ furte a«neededaIo„g,hisdir«^*!“"' 

to provide some concrete estimate of cultural influence on rt. 

creative behaviour of individuals in our own set-up. 


Table 4.3; Mean Scores of Tribal Male and Female Subjects c 


On non. 



Groups 

N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 


t-value 

Significance 

level 


Tribal 








Elaboration 

males 

[ 

80 

88.69 

24.44 

2.73 





Tribal 





158 

.06 

NS 


females 

80 

88.98 

36.44 

4.08 





Tribal 








Originality 

males 

80 

20.86 

7.68 

0.86 





Tribal 





158 

6.97 

.01 


Females 

80 

13.82 

4.80 

0.54 





Tribal 








Composite 

Males 

80 ; 

109.54 

28.02 

3.14 




scores 

Tribal 





158 

1.54 

.05 


Females 

80 102.93 

26.29 

2.94 





The findings of Table d. a 

subjects over their female’co2^^ superiority of male tr: 

as on the compti““ 

elaboration aspect of divereenri- ^^s far 
-a between die 
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Table 4,4 : Mean Scores of non-Tribal Male and Female Subjects 
on the non-Verbal Test of Divergent Thinldng along 
with SD and their <t* values 



Groups 

N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

df 

t~value Significance 








• 

level 


Non-tribal 








Elaboration 

males 

Non-tribal 

80 

77,80 

20.15 

2.25 

158 

.13 

NS 


females 

80 

77.20 

36.52 

4.09 





Non-tribal 

males 

80 

48.90 

22.14 

2.48 




Originality 

Non-tribal 

females 

80 

19.85 

13.95 

1,56 

158 

9.95 

.01 


Non-tribal 

males 

80 

125.00 

38.28 

1.28 




Composite 






158 

4.84 

,01 

scores 

Non-tribal 

females 

80 

100.00 

26.00 

2.91 



• 


The Study of Table 4.4 points towards the fact that on elabo¬ 
ration aspect of creativity the non-tribal male and female 
subjects do not differ significantly (P>.05). However, the non- 
tribal male subjects are superior to their female counterparts 
on the originality aspect of creativity and also on their compo¬ 
site scores (P<,01). 

The overall picture of Table 4.3 and 4.4 suggests that male 
respondents both of tribal and non-tribal commxmities are 
superior to their female counterparts on originality as well as 
on the mean composite scores. Further, it has been noted that 
the differences between these two groups in respect of their 
mean scores on elaboration are not significant. This clearly 
indicates that male respondents are better on non-verbal creati¬ 
vity, in general, as compared to their female counterparts. 

This intra-group comparison on the basis of sex differences 
indicates that sex variance plays a significant role in determin- 
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ing creativity of an individual. Male subjects have been fo 
to be more creative in comparison to their female count"” 
parts, irrespective of cultural variation. The present findin^' 
m respect of the superiority of male over female get sunn * 
from various other research findings: 

Strauss and Strauss (1968) making a wider cross-cultural 
study, observed clear-cut sex differences in American and 
Indian student populations. In both the societies, boys were 
significantly high creatives than girls. They further explored 
that the gaps were wider in Indians than Americans. Probablv 
this may be due to the degree of cultural and social advance^ 
ment in America. 


(1965) on a sample of fourth grade students, found 
that boys were observed significantly more creative than girls on 
non-'verbal creativity measures. 

bovH! IndianChildren found 

boys to be significantly high creative than the girls. Similar 

Sr He reported by Raina (1968, 

in- fomilv restrictions 

^ Sion of their LaraLTvkws!^"'^ opportunity for free expres- 

boy’s 3uperioritv"o^*"'^^ school students also supports the 

eight ffrade nhU * ’ i^his study on Arab rural Ss of 

of males oVer fl^ creativity scores in favour 

fromtt bat"rvtj'f'°" out of thirteen, drawn 

On n T“7f “-i- •hinting. 

Study the U.S. bovs had i ”°”*^orbal creativity. In one 

mostof themeasurl of 

1965; Torrance and AlioJ“M9iT®“^,“'' 'Torrance, 1962. 

bty (Dhir, 1973^ n ^ ^ as on figural origina- 

Sajid, S.M. (1984) aim V ^ ^^“what girls had scored. 

sn^orrogi brntve^" en¬ 
dings ruggese that boys are more creative than 
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gir s. Though some Of the studies point out cultural and social 

restrictions impo^d upon girls as the cause of their crltZ 
yet It s ems, much is to be explored as to what are the reason; 
of this low creativ^ m girls. Kogan (1974), surveying L 
literature on sex differences, concluded that the greater susce^i. 

bihty of women to distractions related to social context which 

handicap their creative achievements. The cognitive, conative 
and affective factors should also be taken into consideration for 
having correct picture of the event. 


Another important cross-cultural study on the tribal andnon- 
tribal population of Bihar, was conducted by De, B. (1984) .He 
studied cognitive style and cognitive ability of tribal and non- 
tribal high school population. The investigator attempted to 
investigate, in a cross-cultural setting, the empirical validity of 
cognitive style and its educational significance. He also included 
creative thinking and intelligence as cognitive variables. Cogni¬ 
tive style refers to the characteristic way in which individuals 
conceptually organize their perception. Two such ways are 
field dependent’ and ‘field independent’. The purpose of this 
study was to investigate whether the tribal students studying in 
high school would differ from their non-tribal counterparts on 
the field dependence-field independence dimension and whether 
this dimension bore any significant relationship with intelligence 
and creativity. The specific purpose was to find out if cognitive 
style was related to reasoning and creative thinking. The sample 
consisted of the Oraon and Munda students reading in high 
school, having age range of 12-14 years. Both Christian and non- 
Christians (Sarna) male and female students were included in 
the tribal group. Similarly, the non-tribal group consisted of 
high caste as well as schedule caste Hindu male and female 
students. The size of sample in each category was 20. The tools 
used for the study were Witkin’s embedded figure test for 
Dieasuring cognitive style; Raven’s progressive matrices test of 
general intelligence and Mehdi’s non-verbal creative thinking 
test. The results were analysed by using statistical techniques 
like Mann-Whitney U test and co-efl5cient of concordance test. 
The first technique was to test the significance of difference bet¬ 
ween the mean scores on the three cognitive variables whereas 
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the second technique was applied to determine the relation h' 
if any, among these three variables. The findings of this st^ 
specially with regard to creativity are as follows; Neither^h’ 
male nor the female tribals significantly differed from their n ^ 
tribal counterparts. 

In respect of the tribal sub-groups, the Oraon male Christian 
and Sarna students showed no significant difference, howeve 
their female counterparts did at .01 level of confidence,'the 
means of the female Christian and Sarna students being 118 5 
and 96.5 respectively. In the case ofMundamale students no 
significant difference was found between the mean scores of 
Christian and sarna students, but the means of their female 
counterparts differed significantly at .05 level of confidence- the 
means of Christian female and those of sarna counterparts were 
109.5 and 88.5 respectively. Thus, the Christian female respon- 
dents, both Oraon and Mundas were observed to be superior in 
creative thinking in comparison to their Sarna counterparts. The 
findings regarding the high caste and low caste male and female 
students mdicated that the male students did not differ signifi- 
cantly on the me^ scores on test of creativity, whereas the 
female respondents differed at .05 level of confidence. 

FurAer, the findings based on the application of Kendall’s 
coefficient of concordance, yielded the nature of assodat^n 
among the three variables. A positive and substantial ass^Z 
ion was observed among the three variables in tribal male and 

female subjects It was found that those people whose cognitive 
style mvolves the least censorino-nf • r • cognitive 
the external wnrlH i-i ^ ^ information availablein 

H^wer Zfin?" 

ingupon the research finSngs^^Decomment- 

against the generalized inferfnces to bL 

that the size of the sample wa, f i^ ground 

pte were taken &om the urban Zutaon^xf k 
might have resulted in greater acrn^n urbanization 

lation. Hence, further efforts are to bT^ T 
Thus, in the livht nflT ^ ‘his direction. 

well appreciate the fact th^t r«er^e^T“'“' 
be conauctea In 
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in analyzing the various components of culture as they contri¬ 
bute to creativity of an individual. Studies on creativity in 
relation to intelligence and other cognitive abilities, sex, familial 
background, socio-economic status and personalistic variables 
should be conducted in a cross-cultural framework. This will 
help in locating the contribution of various cognitive and non- 
cognitive correlates of creativity, taking cultural environment 
into consideration. The present author, thus, recommends 
further extensive researches on creativity in a cross-cultural 
perspective. 

A comparative picture emerging from cross-cultural findings 
will enhance our knowledge in respectof the e.xpression of crea¬ 
tive potentials. This will further help in analyzing the restraint 
imposed by the culture and its adverse effects on the expression 
of creativity of its members. 
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PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CREATIVITY 


Creativity has been generally explained in the light ofeognitiv.. 
abilities ofan individual. Intelligence and divergent thinking 
have been given due importance by the investigators and thh 
much can be atleast said that the main stream of research ha1 

— 

characterise do have** impact on the createT^fo^m 

“r noZ" ““ducted ,0 suppori 

tnis notion. The question arises whether thf^m Tu- 

special about creative people in addition to ,1^0^ I,S “I 
dte tendency to mrdte good use of divergent hZtoS DTtZ 
have certam personalitv trail, ir, ^ 

creative activities? Th' ” common which contribute to 
vity. ZZi^l^se! Zei' higher sensiti- 

initiative and preference for'prrceotual j"'* *inl!ing, 

the study of penarnality trail Zoly ^0^^'’™''!”''' 
emphasized the exnlnrof;^*. r . creativity. This theory 

possesses. This theory emerged^ut of ^ creative individual 
related to creative indivWna i . ‘ research findings 

traits. Mainly the exploration f personality 

tiveartistsor^scienS^^^^^^^^^ — 

Gattell and Drevdahl 

eminent research scientists in the scores of 140 

Cattcll-s I6PF questionnaire, 

) itn tnose of university teachers 
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and ato.„.s.r.»rs and aho with die av.„g« of the 
general populatton. The reteareh scienthd and dte pretaluy 
less creative university group showed fairly a rese^hlance k 
personality profile, compared with thegeneral population rr J 

but interesting differences were also found. The Latch sS 

tistswere found to be more withdrawn and unsociable, less 

rd'S;"Tlf .=lf-suacien. and mo" 

adical. The same differences were found whenDrevdahl (1956) 

compared creative and non-creative students in science and 
arts subjects. 

Cross Cattell and Butcher (1967) have observed that the 

F clearly brings distinction between artists (art teachers 
and professional painters) and a controlled group matched for 
age and level of education. The artist differed significantly on 

2 out of 15 factors (intelligence excluded) particularly in be¬ 
ing more dominant and intellectuaUy self-sufficient but lower 

on ego strength and consciousness. 


Cattell (1963) reviewed the evidence about scientists of 
genius and observed that their level of ego strength and emo¬ 
tional stability was certainly higher than the average of the 
general population. While referring to Kretschmer’s observa¬ 
tion, he supported his version that there was presence of high 
anxiety in many creative people. There are evidences of high 
anxiety level in productive researchers. Some have reported 
high rate of neurosis and psychosis among artists, writers and 
composers. Some of the high creative genius have been found 
to have alter-ego and disturbing auditory hallucination. 

There is some evidence that creative persons are more auto¬ 
nomous than others, more self-sufficient, more independent in 
j'udgement, more open to the irrational in themselves; more 
stable, feminine in interest and characteristics, dominant and 
self-assertive, complex, self-accepting, resourceful, adventurous, 
radical, self-controlled and more emotionally sensitive and 
introverted (Butcher, J., 1970). 

Creative scientists have been found to rate themselves high 
in professional self-confidence, self-sufficiency, independence 
and emotional restraint and low in aggressiveness, assertion. 
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j 0 "®^ 7 ^esirability, sociability and masculine vigour (Butcher 

Barron (1963) quotes some experiments on independence nf 
judgement and associated features of personality having rel»» 
yancc to creativity. He found that usually about 25y ofsnh' 
jects stick firmly to their own opim’on while about 75y ao 
with what IS held by majority. Barron found that the ‘indene^ 
denK' rat^ themselves signihcantly more often as artistic" 
Jmottonal- and •original’. These three qualities 

-independent,’ 

Creative persons have been observed to be less concerned 
about what others think of them and feel f„e to let their thS 

mg mnge over a wide held of possibilides including some Sat 

are taboo, and to put forward original ideas 

DelUs and Gaier (1970) have shown tha't interests, attitudes 

diantteellSScr' 

T.ft Eiduson. 1958; Barron 1962- 

fo hf d' d“' 

archi.e;ts at^d 

like personalitv nnri ♦ * ” these researches, measures 

persoL blanks wereuse^Hotr^"*- ^^^ing and 

credited for compfiL ats!!hT? is highly 

ality traits which are o ^ enlisting 84 person- 

Sharma KN fl 979 l T creative individuals, 

his book on cSj q’‘“nh-acterisdes in 
follows: 'Eese characteristics are as 

at diacultjobs. constructive ta tSIfcS attempting 

Of conventions of courtesy desire to’ 
differentiated value hierarchv '^^termination, 

emotional, emotional sensitivpn J’ '®*^otitented, dominance, 
to take risk, withdrawn and versatile, willing 

fear being thought different finder, doesn’t 

independent in judgement’ curiosity, likes solitude, 

judgement, independent in thinking, indi- 
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vidualistic. intuitive, industrious, introvcrsive. non-conforming, 
not hostile or negativistic, not popular, oddities of habit 
persistent, preoccupied with a problem, prefers complex idea i 
questioning radical, receptive to external stimuli, receptive 
to idps of others, rejection of suppression as a mechanism of 
impulse control, reserved, resolute, self-assertive, self-starter, 
self-aware, self-confident, self-sufficient, sensitive to beauty 
sincere, not interested in small details, speculative, spirited 
m isagreement, strives for distant goals, temperamental, 
tenacious, thorough, unconcerned about power, somewhat 
uncu turedj primitive, unsophisticated, naive, unwilling to 
accept anything on mere say on. 

Further, tolerance for disorder and ambiguity; independence 
of judgement and uniqueness of ideas are also needed on the 
part of the individual who are exhibiting creative talents. 

Comparative studies are also available on artists—non-artists, 
and scientists-non-scientists. Personality factors like stability, 
anxiety, neuroticism and emotional stability, dominance, inde¬ 
pendence of emotional behaviour, sensitivity towards others, un¬ 
conventionality and flexibility, originality, ego involvement and 
ego strength, control over the impulses, early interest in intel¬ 
lectual activities and hobbies and emotional responsiveness have 
been comparatively observed to be present in creative indi¬ 
viduals (Roger and McGruire, 1967; Cattell, 1963; Eiduson, 
1962; Taylor and Barron, 1963; Cattell, 1958; Butcher, 1970). 

Some studies on creative artists have indicated that creative 
individuals show introversion and have strong guilt feeling; 
they have greater exhibitionistic tendency, curiosity and drive 
toward self-prestige and recognition. Some investigations have 
shown these artists in different form. They have been observed 
to be gloomy, bitter, cool, unstable, pessimist and pleasure¬ 
seeking (Barron, 1969). Characteristics like need for achieve¬ 
ment, passivity and abstract thinking, have been also reported. 
Hammer (1961) has reported the presence of such character¬ 
istics as confidence, determination, independence, rebellious¬ 
ness, emotionality and behavioural retreat. Drevdahl (1956) 
observed creativity to be associated with verbal fluency, flexi¬ 
bility, withdrawal, radicalism non-conformity and emotional 
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sensitivity. Some have reported need for achievement 
dommance as the characteristics of creativeindividuals. ^ 
Munsterberg and Mussen ( 1953) have observed artists to h 
mtroverted and having a strong guilt-feeling, and displaying Ie« 
overt aggressive behaviour. However, the need for expressiL a, 
the acceptance of their work was considered to be more tm 
portant than material gain. 

Bhattachana (1956) conducted a study and found that crea 
tives possess shallow feelings for life, high sensitivity and abi' 
i^ty forprelogicalthmking. Further, the researcher obseiCed 
that persons belonging to the group of born creatives, as he 
classified, shown greater introversion whereas those belonging to 
acquired creative group exhibited greater extraversion. Frfud 
remarked that the artistis an incipient introvert who is not far 
from bemg neurotic. Taft (1961) found introversion along with 

“ creative actors. 

Cattell and John (1964) found creativity to be much more 
associated with emotional stability. 

ear^vTffif of neuroticism in the 

rly life of creative and non-productive creative groups in com- 

tohpilf^ l.^ “tbeir study 

to be adventurous, extroverted and self confident in comparison 

their non-creative-counterparts. Litle John (1967) has also 

shown that creative girls did not exhiKif „ fiso 

Board et al HOVn v, ^“y^eurotic deviation, 

beerlftel ^ ^ observed creative individuals to 

socially bold^lid rd^cd.'"'"’^ creatives to be happy-go-lucky, 
ofsome ren^edStersoffodk characteristics 

characteristics oft£;m as a group. «olated the following 
sha^de; SaT acquietv'cor" 

eccentricity and abLbfog nature!"*"*"’ spontaneity, 

stu^sinotd!r ^"expfore*^ ^ 

to explore some of the personality dimensions 
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associated With creativity^ into high 

20 /o and low 20 % on the basis of the composite scores of the 
3 tests of originality. The high and low creative groups were 

compared on SIX personality traits; activity, attempt to moral 

valu«, dominance, depression, introversion and emotional 
Stability, The findings, however, indicated that the two groups 
only differed on dominance significantly. The originals were 
thus, found to be more dominant than the non-originals. 

Raina (1968) investigated into the personality correlates of 
creativity on a sample of students of Rajasthan (N-500). He 
found a positive correlation but not significant between creati¬ 
vity and intelligence. However, he observed a significant differ¬ 
ences of IQ, between the high and low creative groups. 

Goyal (1974) conducted a study on personality and creativity 
by using a sample of middle school stage children of Punjab. 
He measured creativity on his own test. He found that creative 
children showed a higher level of energy, rejected repression and 
supression, were more introverts, were more independent in 
thought and action, had open mind and could tolerate ambi¬ 
guity and entertain opposing values. 

Pathak(1969), while studying the sample of 200 male and 
female school-going students of New Delhi, found non-significant 
relationship between creativity and introversion. 

Joshi (1974), in his study on creativity and personality traits 
of the intellectually gifted high school students found non¬ 
significant relationship between creativity scores and different 
personality traits. 

Upadhyaya (1977), found creative group to be more intelli¬ 
gent and socially bold, less tense and having a stronger self 
sentiment than the low creative group. 

Hassan, Q. and Khan, S.R. (1976) have reported in their 
research findings that fluency scores on test of creativity were 
found to be significantly correlated with six dimensions of per¬ 
sonality traits: sociable, active, cheerful, placid, impulsive and 
ascendent. All the correlational values were significant 
at -01 level, except that of creativity and ascendence. Further, 
scores on flexibility aspect of creativity were reported to be 
correlated with five dimensions of temperament: active. 
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sociable, placid, reflective and tough-minded. The co-effir* 

of correlation were significant at -01 level in the ^ ®cients 

three and at '05 level in the case of last two 

perament. ‘Originality’, as a strand of creativity^ nTyT I'"""' 

with two dimensions of temperament: ‘reflective’ and T 

The significance level was -05.‘Activity’ was the * 

Sion of temperament which was sivnifican^I 
fluency, flexibility and originality scores 
Ghauhan, 1977; Srivastava, 1978; Gulati 1970 - v 
and Kumar, 1981 have found creativitv fo ^ 
sigmScaM correlation with inerovorsL Na^a MTO “a 
Bhargava (1979) have reported negative cort^ 

extraversion and creativity scores. * “^Btion between 
Jarial, 1980; and Jarial and Sharma 1981 he u 
non-significant diflfercnce betw^mn . ’ observed a 

fluency, flexibility anZ ' ^ 

telligent, enthusiastic, adaptable rt^le ,1 “ 

hearted, participatinp- ciif ’ ®Juxed, outgoing, warm- 

preferring own decision.' ed, self-disciplined and 

dynamics of cUlf^idoletents^Sirf d Personality 

thedifierences between the needs investigate 

of creative and non-creative adolCenr?!. 

present study consisted of I ‘in fsample for the 

colleges of Deoria district m S Th 

age range of 17-20 years Vr. \i!' were within the 

creativity instmment devised bv a “*a'ivity, the 

and adapted by Paramesh (1969) 

translating the verbal na p r u ®®^ccted and used after 
-ent of personall; d^^’t of''r “““"''■•1'- the assess- 

cents, the Indian adaptation of low creative adoles- 

Bureau of Psychology^ AllahaL^^^™^**'' Apperception Test by 
were subjected to^Vfe!,^ ^ The obtained data 

the nature and amount of To ascertain 

chogenic needs anne2i fI»y- 
values were tested avainst i-h» * * ® PBl'CoefEcient correlation 
chi-square test. “ull-hypothesis by applying the 
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The results of the present study reveal that high and low 
creative youps differ significantly in respect of eight psycho¬ 
genic neej, viz. n ach. n def, n abase, n auto, n aggr, n dom, n 
nur u, and n succ. It is evident from the analysis of results that 

highcreatives accomplishsomethingdifficult. Theymanipulateor 

organize physical objects, human beings or ideas rapidly and as 

independently as possible. They overcome obstacles and attain 

a high standard. High creative adolescents try to increase self 
regard by the successful exercise of talent. Exhibiting the need 
for autonomy, high creative resists coercion and restriction. 

ey avoid activities prescribed by domineering authorities. 
They try to be independent and free to act according to 
^pulse. They also want to be unattached, unconditioned and 
irresponsible. The other chief characteristics of high creative 
adolescents showing need for aggression are their efforts to 
overcome opposition forcefully, to fight, to revenge an injury, 
to belittle, censure and to influence or direct the behaviour 
of organisms by suggestion, seduction, persuation, or command. 
They want to be nursed, supported, sustained, surrounded, pro¬ 
tected, loved, advised, guided, indulged, forgiven and consoled. 
They do not conform to custom. They do not admit inferiority, 
error, wrong-doing or defeat. 

Pandey, M.S. (1986) studied motivational determinants of 
creativity. In this study the role of achievement motivation and 
risk-taking in creativity was examined on a sample of 400 school 
children in the State of Bihar. The criterion variable had been 
measured by Wallach Kogan (1965) battery of creativity in¬ 
strument as adapted by Sharma (1976). Predicting variables were 
measured by Bhatia Achievement motivation test and by Kogan 
wallach (1964) choiced dialema questionnare (risk-taking). 
Inconsistent results were obtained in case of the male and 
female group. Achievement motivation failed to differentiate 
the high and the low creatives in males as well as in females. 
However, the risk-taking differentiated the high and low male 
creatives, 

Gakhar and Joshi (1980) found highly fluent and flexible res¬ 
pondents to be characterized by greater socialization whereas 
highly original respondents by greater self-acceptance, responsi- 
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Wity, stability, emotional balance self 

seif confidence and extraversion. dominance, 

Haber^ R«N. 3,nd Fried TT A i 

some personality characteristics of crLliv^reo^^ "mentioned 
based on the data yielded on personalitv^ • ^ 
creative people tend to be more in^ ’7 The 

a«i,tic, p.„ev=rtag. ope„-mind=d. »eir.p«rccp«vrL 
han rest of the population. While these d emotional 

always be „sed fo differenT..; 

Sr 

typeofreladonsUptf ewraverfonrt*',"'''"*’'™*'’ 

with creativity, Sharan P under the “'“soticism 

(1386). conducted an SSir *“Pa;-v.s.on of Hussain. S. 
atate of Bihar. For SS “ r" ““'’"'’‘"“'“i •>’ ‘ha 
neurotieism Hindi adaptation of ESSSdS"'”” 
inventory (Jalota, S. and Kaooor c 1 T ^ 
bal and non-verbal creativiiv w * i used, whereas ver- 

vity, (Mehdi, B.) The samole ^<^^di test of creati- 

^udents. ThC findil^ToTed ^^-ale 

feantly f„„ .ha;, low counterpar t,hS™ 

«■> both verbal and nr.verba t “S'’ 

and i5’I9, whereas that of low crear**^*11 be 12-51 

respectively, having P<-0i. The 25-36, 

scale indicated higher neurotic 1 neuroticism 

groups were observed tTb7vTlT high creative 

pared to low creatives Thelri " '^“dencies as com- 

--pport of this finding ^aXTh?'"" 
not highly creatives as they are tn J, commonly 

may affect creativity adverselv Th ^ and restless which 

ted by thecorrelationaTrellL^d further suppor- 

which indicated that neuroticism regression analysis 

creativity and jit does not con^ ? correlated with 

vanous findings have been air to creativity positively, 

^ Sb & ran P * 

> . investigated into the ' relationship of 
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creativity to extraversion/introveision as it was observed to be 
highly controversia issess. She has given a detaUed accoi^t of 

-“d -tTer^ 

While defining such concepts the researcher presented views of 
Jung and Eysenck Eysenck who made a factorial analysis of the 
personality traits characterizing introversion and exLversion 
m terms of tridimensional theory, states that a typical extrovert 
IS sociable, enjoys parties, has a number of friends, likes people 
to talk to him, craves for excitement and stimulation, takes 
chances, acts on the spur of the moment and likes change. He 
IS carefree, optimist, easy-going and prefers to keep movingand 
doing things. On the other hand, a typical introvert appears to 
be quiet, retirmg, reserved and indifferent, very cautious and 
does not like excitement. He takes up any matter with proper 
seriousness and shows aggressive behaviour seldom. He has 
pessimistic outlook and conforms to the ethical standards. How¬ 
ever, it is difficult to have such a perfect extrovert oi introvert 
in real life. The majority of people seem to occupy a position in 
between these two. 

In the present research of Sharan, P. extraversion-introver¬ 
sion weie measured by Hindi adaptation ofMoudsley persona¬ 
lity inventory. Creativity was assessed by Mehdi Verbal and 
Non-verbal tests of creativity. The findings indicated that high 
scorers on verbal and non-verbal creativity both obtained 
greater mean scores on extraversion as compared to their low 
counterparts. The difference between the two means was also 
significant at -01 level. The findings thus suggested that respon¬ 
dents higher on creativity scores showed greater extraversion. 
However, by applying regression analysis technique the res¬ 
earcher observed a positive but non-significant individual con¬ 
tribution of extraversion to creativity. Thus, the findings of 
Sharan, P, is again indecisive, however, partially lend support 
to the assumption that persons higher on creativity exhibit 
greater extraversion qualities. On the whole, the characteristics 
of creative people have many qualities of an extrovert (Runner, 
et aL^ 1954), These important behaviour patterns are charac¬ 
terized by seeking change and adventure, paying attention to 
things important to one’s own self, awaiting development and 
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change in the plan quickly, questioning rules and authn v 
being tolerant, and open-minded, acting impulsively and”^’ 
sticking to a single course of action. Various empirical finH 
have been already quoted earlier in support of the ^ 
relationship between creativity and extraversion. P°s>hve 
The investigator further made a comprehensive ch a 
creativity mrelation to adjustment of aS individual If 
planning the study she mainly concentrated on the concent 5 
framework developed by Hussain. S. (1985) with 
adjustment, of course, some other views vvere a so if n ^ 

Amid., variou. conmov,r,i« m*a.ding 
^jWmen, she followed d,e fLwiiTntSeLfof 
Hussain, S. AdjusUnent can be regarded as a nroe 
dre individual wles hi, best ,o Sato^L 
and salis^dng relationship with his environmenTir*!’ 

faction insforf of r, sads. 

a^y^ing adjusnnen, one AoulTtr^rfooT' 

which individual, respond to the demands of thl° *’’’ 

as well as satisfactinn nrti, • of their environment 

remember that h JiS^ »■>» should 

or poorly adiustld S? »o“ adjusted 

variable. adjustment involves a continuous 

behaviour patteL^f/fflh f that standards ofadjustive 

and the individual characteristics ’ O T’- 

ment is evaluated either as ffood ^ Ta which adjust- 

specific cultural framework based of by a 

on changing from one cultu’re to anotf ''^^"®/y®*®”'^hichgoes 
ation to other. It is better from one gener- 

maladjusted in termsof how wel/he as adjusted or 

of the demands that he encounters TW 

with the human developmental leve’l 

to encounter wS ffp fr<=-P-Wlity 

level. In short, it is difficult^tffbf developmental 

tain a smgle yardstick against 
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well adjusted person live hLu”'^ oharacteristics of a 

well adjJsted “"T”’ 

S:~-:---=£55 

I mi tations both. He exercises control over his impulses thoughts 
habits, emotion and behaviour at large. He is more or less ^free 

eirCTiuST' anxie.ies.l.ostiletenden- 

aes,^ilt feeling, insecurity and disruption of thought. In short 

In thf to himself nor to the society! 

In this continuation Telford’s (1971) conception of the 6 dim- 

inrln!!^ ^Justment are also worth noting. These dimensions 
mclude selective awareness, tolerance, autonomy, personal in- 
egra ion, se -esteem and self-realization. Keeping in view these 
™®^sions, one can observe that adequate adjustment sele¬ 
ctively helps in distin^ishing between the relevant and irrele- 
vant thoughts. A high level of attentive concentration on 
significant problems needs selective awareness which helps 
an individual in distinguishing the real from the spurious and 
the fake from the genuine. This selective awareness has been also 
referred to as liberty to focus on main purpose which comprises 
an important component of adjustment. 

Further, a well-adjusted person has a tolerance for his own 
shortcomings and also strives for improvement. However, he 
remains to be problem-centred and is not very much defensive 
in his motivation. He does not develop unproductive anxiety 
over the discrepancy between his real self and the ideal self. He 
accepts other people. He finds the world a pretty good place 
which is worth living, but also considers that it still needs 
improvement. 

As far as autonomy is concerned, it is stressed that over 
conformity or non-conformity both are handicapping and mala¬ 
daptive. The compulsive non-conformist lacks freedom, flexi¬ 
bility, rationality and adaptibility although he usually perceives 
himself as free, independent, original and creative. 
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As far as personal integration is concerned Telford anrf i,- 
associates haveremarked that to be productively creativereon’** 
a certain loosness in one’s personality structure. It involves n?* 
|n.eracdon of fects with fa«aci« and a capacity 
the fimtiiar m new ways. It appears that individuals havinf 
personal integration possess creative potentials. ® 

With regard to self-esteem as component of adiustmem- v 
^ been said what a person believes about himself constitutes a 
kind of mternal cognitive map for living. ^ 

Self-reah^tionorself-actnalization as a componentof adiust- 

“ ““tractive works The 
mdmdnal rs considered to realise hi, potentials and this reaTfe! 

ri96il hnd realistic pracess, Roger, 

Lh cannot consist in achieving a fixed goal 

inv^%at™"X.“rp °?"tT 

creativitv Th^ ’ ^ adjustment in relation to 

better al' ®*'Sanient in favour of such studies can be that a 

ment of cC“rac”vi'fe'’Hir ‘'““'*'“8 '*■“=• tiedeveiop- 
it on the gronurte tt? “8““ 

paintings and writings. Of cS!se°‘’^'a“7’'°^““ 
underlying anxietv eLfl- I * analysis may reveal 

fantasies. ’ strivings, emotionality as well as 

respect of adjJstLnTand creaS concerned in 

some have reported healthv controversial, 

creativity whereas other! em‘llh ™^“5 facilitating to 

creative output. Drevdahl adjustment for 

social and emotional adjustiem of superior personal, 

Goyairi974^ * groups, 

that they were characteriLdTy^'hfeh''^ 'f 
emotional stability and better^ intelligence, 

indicated in his findings that 

showed positive and ciVn-fl components of creativity 

adjustment as well as with socSl emotional 

Gupta, al., (1976) fow 

K y/h) found creativity to have positive and 
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significant relation with social, emotional and educational 
adjustment of the individual. Babu N fl977^ ^ u 

adj-ustment of those respondents who Lrcd higl on creativ^v 
and inte hgence measures and observed this\roup to exhibit 
group adjustment as well as individual adjustm^t. 

H- ; (1977) reported that creative 

people displayed better adjustments. 

ako found creative individuals to be much more 
involved in family, school and community relation. 

.. f-J; (1980) reported creativity to have positive and 

g ficant relationship with social, educational and overall 
adjustment, but not with the emotional adjustment. 

In one study social adjustment was found to be higher in the 
case of high creatives (Sansanwal and Jarial, 1981). 

However, on the other hand, McClaund (1962) has reported 
creatives to be less adjusted and remarked that apathy which 
characterized the relationship of the eminent scientists with 
their parents resulted in their withdrawal from human relation¬ 
ship in general and discharging their aggressive impulses through 
their creative work.Das Gupta, 1977;Ahmad, 1969, andSharma, 
1978, have also found in their studies that poor adjustment in 
respect of home, health, social and emotional life characterized 
the high creative group, 

Kaur (1979) has also observed high creatives to be confron¬ 
ted with more problems in their socio-psychological areas. 
Amidst these controversial findings a study on creativity and 
adjustment was taken up by Sharan, P. The adjustment was 
measured by administering Mohsin-Shamshad adaptation of 
Bell adjustment inventory which measures adjustment in respect 
of home, health, social and emotional life of the individual and 
also yields scores on his overall adjustment. Higher scores on 
this inventory indicate poor adjustment and lesser scores a 
better adjustment. The findings of Sharan, P. revealed that high 
creative group on verbal and non-verbal test of creativity 
significantly differed from the low creative group in respect of 
their adjustment in different areas as well as on overall adjust¬ 
ment. High creative group on verbal and non-verbal creativity 
both obtained lower mean scores, indicating better adjustment. 
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as compared to their low counterparts. Hence, it was helrf i, 
respondents excelling highon creativity enjoyed a hralrt. u 
health and emotional adjustment, as weU Is overaU 

The obtained mean differences were found to be 
.01 level of confidence. The detailed results are beinf 
m tabular form as follows: Presented 


Table 5. 


I: rae Mean and SD Scores and ‘t>. value Obtained 
Adjustment Inventory (Area-wise and o" ”n 

as High and Low on Verbal Creari,..-*-. ® ®** 


Health 

Low 

High 

254 

146 

19.80 

8.76 

4.95 

3.90 

398 

16.76 

P<.01 

Social 

Low 

High 

254 

146 

' 14.34 

10.90 

5.53 

3.61 

398 

11.75 

P<.01 

Emotional 

Low 

High 

254 

146 

16.67 

13.61 

5.oT 

9.03 

398 

13.24 

P<.01 

Overall 

Low 

High 

254 

146 

20.17 

44.03 

5.04 

14.88 

398 

8.07 

P<.01 


Low 

254 

71.04 

19.06 

398 

15.67 

P<.01 



Low 

High 

138 

262 

21.94 

10.05 

4.44 

4.38 

Low 

High 

138 

262 

16.43 

12.38 

5.39 

4.06 

Low 

High 

138 

262 

18.68 

15.05 

4.73 

Low 


22.2j 

<1 n-t 



398 

14.98 

P<.0I 

398 

- 

P<.01 

ij 

13.44 

P<.01 

398 

14.09 

P<.01 

398 

15.26 

P<.01 
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regression analysis. The eoelBcien^or ra'*'l°°“"* “"'‘‘P'' 
scores on creativity and those on a - between 

overall) were reported to be n (areawise and 

level Tbe 1 • tiegative and significant at fii 

level. The correlation value rano-eH K-*, S^mcant at .01 

and from-.372 to -.556 Z\ 5'=‘ween-.542 to-.790 
respectively. These values non-verbal creativity 

analysis indicated positive contcii)milr''^'p rngression 

adjustment to veLi „d Z T' ' 

better h T- Th« PMitive contribution of a 

.rof''Sd^ar:Me“ br‘s:“:roT“ 

adjustment also provides lesser tension and conflicts and genera¬ 
tes more confidence. So far health adjustment was concerni 
e researcher did not obtain its significant contribution to- 
wards creativity. The reason may be that healthy and un¬ 
healthy persons both can make themselves involved in produc- 
ive works depending upon the energy and concentration 
which they have. Unhealthy and diseased persons can also en¬ 
gage themselves in creative writing or other such activities just 
to minimize the intensity of threat and anxiety caused by their 
illness. As far as non-significant contribution of emotional 
adjustment to creativity is concerned, it has already been re¬ 
marked that even emotionally disturbed people like neurotics or 
psychotic can produce something novel and original, depending 
upon their inner conflicts and inner urges. Of course, the ana¬ 
lysis of their creative works may reveal something different 
from that of emotionally stable person. Further, lack of emo¬ 
tional adjustment all the time never means mental disorder. 
However, it is to be remarked that the greater number of 
empirical findings are in favour of a positive influence of emo¬ 
tional stability, independence and maturity on the creative 
behaviour. 
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In respect of social adjustment it was observed that 
greater the social maladjustment the greater the cr ’ • 
The researcher had categorically remarked that sociallT'^^T 
adjusted persons, because of their feeling of alienation 
isolation, may divert their inner potentialities into creat* 
channels. The creative paintings and writings etc. can b 
reflection of the individual’s discontentment with the exist! ^ 
socio-cultural system. Roe (1951) has also observed creativi 

to be less conventional and unsocial. 

The findings of Mccluand (1962) have been also quoted in 

support of Represent findings. He observed that creative indT 
viduals are so much involved in their thoughts that they seem' 
to be withdrawn from the human relationship. Drevdahl ( 1964 ) 
has a so found in his study that creative individuals are un¬ 
usually self-centred and attach less importance to socialrelatil 
ships or cnUcisms. 

These persons show greater interest in creative pursuit than 

caremJiT ’ -T Mividjiab do not 

»PPt:°yal. Bhan (1970) obtorved none of 
the factors ofsociabihty to be significantly related to creative 
performance. Das GuDtanq 77 ^ ,.,v,-i to creative 

creative^ fmmrl ti, r P® ^ >'^hile comparing high and low 

shtoTnd’tlT ■“'T “ parentalrelaUon- 

Melt cri, “"“d'- 

09™' LaT’ -conforming atdtudo. 

possess lesser ^ 1 - ^ observed creative individuals to 

and exhibiting l«“^pe^tn 

the aLe qS “ 

relationships. * exibiliiy had negative significant 

well argued in evidences, Sharan, P. has 

social adjustment and creati^ty^^*"'^^^ findings in respect of 
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While arguing in favour of positive eon. -u • 
adjustment (based on composfte scores! t^T" 
non-verbal creativity, the researrhe v, ‘ 'verbal and 

findings (Drevdahl, 1964; Goyal 1974-^ number of 
1976; Nair, 1976; Singh, R 7 1976 P I!? Gupta. 

1980; Sansanwal and Jarial798n’Jh”?‘' 

wrLr4?i?t;.r 

Another significant remark can be made Jn . r 

the study of Sharau, P., *h Is 7^' “ '“P"' »f 

searcher in the area of creativitv and w ^ 
o « u • . creativity and adjustment. The 

searches investigated into the relationship of adjustment Lll 

wise and overall) only with creativity based on composite 

^wes. She should have found out the relationship of adjust- 

ent also with various aspects of creativity like fluency, flexi- 

reflerl originality. This could havl better 

reflected the relationship between these two variables For 
example, a person may have positive relationship with social 
adjustaent and fluency but not with flexibility aspect of creati- 
vity. The present author, however, admits that for a single 

researcher it might not have been possible to include elaborate 
aspects ofcreativity in all the cases. Hence, further investiga- 
tions are suggested in order to have a better generalization in 
respect of adjustment and creativity in a more intensive 
manner. 


Bgo Strength and Creativity 

Amidst various approaches to the concept of ego a highly 
systematic approach was made by Freud, who considered it to 
be the most powerful component of personality. 

Ego has been taken to be the executive of personality to main¬ 
tain balance between the impulses of the Id and the standard of 
the super ego. The ego is also responsible for an individual’s 
adjustment with the external reality. When ego is threatened it 
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adopts various defence mechanisms to defend itself against the 
threatening impulses. The functioning of ego was further ela¬ 
borated by Anna Freud (1964) and then by Hartmann, a/' 
(1958, 1964) who including the adaptive and integrative func¬ 
tion of ego granted it an autonomous position. Hartmann ex¬ 
tended the role of ego in total personality. He believes that ego 
defences may not be pathological or negative in character 
rather, they may be helpful in the formation of personality. 
These defences may become independent of their origin hi 
combating the instinctual urges and serve the function of 
adjustment and organization. Ego theorists also argue that 
certain processes of the ego may not have conflict with the Id 
the super ego or with the external world. These processes may 
be incompatible with one another, so that the individual has 
to make decision regarding the best way to solve a problem or 
make adjustment. Others who have argued ij>;^favour of the 
adaptive functioning of the ego are Rapaport, 1960; Gill 1959 
and Klein, 1976. Jung’s view (1959) on ego lias' also’been 
considered to be significant. He described ego as the consicious 
part of mind which includes perception, memories, thoughts and 
feelings, which arc in the awareness of an individual at a 
moment. The ego performs the vital function of being selective 
m perceiving relevant and meaningful stimuli and sensation. 
Jung a so asserts that ego functioning helps in attaining spon- 
taneity, creativity and insight. 

Hall and Lindzley (1978) held that the kind of ego that 
Erikson described may be called the creative ego, which finds 

creative solutions to new problems by combining inner readi¬ 
ness and outer opportunity whereas thwarted ego reacts with 

moi e efforts instead of giving up the problem. In short, it can 
be remarked that with the rise of ego psychology, the ego was 

witL the 

wW^Tnrf the five functions of the ego 

winch include perception, motality, binding tension, judgement 

awtfof ,i“"7- il" --hes a^Uvidual 

adonr^^""?^ environment. Ego enables a person to 

adopt appropnate responses to the environmental demands 
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through co-ordination of motor mechanism Pcm i 
instinctual urges from breaking through and af ' 

defences for the purpose of meetiiur ih • ^ ° various 

far as judgement is concerned it irf i function. As 

asp.c« of al«rD«.ivrr,t ‘ , 5''“ T'’'™® 
it has been said that es-o saP j synthesizing functioning 

White, R, (1963) has suggested thn#- ^ 
own intrinsic energy but there arp al • • 

which are independent of thp JA T ®So satisfactions 

Th.. au.o„„rut“;4oVofIt“l““^ 

tion, exploration and effective r ^ concern manipula- 

AH ,r975, har^;fc:d 

fao.or which dcicnata a„ indWduaf, “p‘S« “ 

Challenging situation in a realistic way and To execur th^ 
response m an effective manner. ‘ ‘ ^ 

Hasan, Q. (1976) has stressed that one may not agree with 
psycho-analytical theory of the structure of personality and yet 
he may accept the concept of ego strength, if it is defined as the 
total psychic energy at the disposal of the individual enablin<r 
iim to enjoy his strivings to master the environment. Suchnom 
psycho-analytic concept as competence motive (White, 19591 
Maslow’s (1956) self-actualization and psychological health 
seem to have much in common with ego strength. 

In the light of various approaches stated above, in respect 
ol ego one can treat ego as the most powerful structure 
ot an individual’s personality which helps in bringing a 
armonious and realistic adjustment. While dealing with 
creativity the conception of creative ego within the personality 
seems to be distinct as it has concerned with various cognitive 
processes which may facilitate creative behaviour. Roe 
(1952) observed independence and self-sufficiency as distinct 
characterizing feature of the creatives. Munsterberg andMussen 
(1953) found creative painters to be more imaginative and 
curious about things, less conventional and interested in various 
activities. 

Eiduson (1958) also observed artists to have high ego, to¬ 
lerance and to have unique ways of communicating their feel- 
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mgs and experiences to others. Torrance (1959), studied 240 
graduate students for their novel thoughts and found high 
originals to show high ego beside other factors. Eiduson f 1962^ 
while studying the main qualities in scientists on which the^ 
differed from non-creative scientists found that the formers were 
interested in complex intellectual tasks, sensitive towards others 
and themselves and unconventional and original in approach 
Ego strength was found to be involved in their creative work' 
High ego strength, intelligence and dominance have been also 
observed to be present in eminent creative scientists (Gattell anH 
Butcher, 1968). The role ofhigh ego strength in crelt^e I't 

Calvani, A . et al 

974andjha, 1975. Other important characteristics associated 
with ego strength were rational opinions, realistic and healthy 

experiences, assertiveness, 

self-confidence and self-actualization. 

In the light of such studies with regard to the positive role 
of ego strength m creativity Sharan, P. (1986) planned and 
conducted an empirical study under the supervision of the present 

erottr°f T positively affect the 

growth of creative potentials. The study was conducted on a 

sample of 400 college students in the state of Bihar. The under- 

‘he ego strength the 

g eater the creative expression of the individuals, as the ego 
~^troU>ng mechanism and facUitates the analysis and 
synthesis of various environmental forces. The ego strength was 

iT given below. 

correlation*be^°"^ findings indicated a significant positive 
creatS '^"^^al and non-verbal 

e^s^ T respectively). High scorers on 

indicttS Aat"^ ^ T? creafivity which 

Thus the present acilitates in creatingsomething new. 

4sSa ors^ aT V *he findings of number of in- 

vestigators, already quoted earlier. 

independOTt°iof!i^'^^*^^!j analysis also indicated the 

towardsverbal sipificant contribution of ego strength 

t»w.«bverbal and non-verbal creativity both. The !.me tod- 
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ings were Obtained by comparing the mean scoreson ego strength 

The high scorers on creativity obtained higher mean scores on 

^ - comparison to 

their low counterparts (mean value= 15-41 and 11-37 respecti- 
vely for verbal and non-verbal creativity). 

Thus all the statistical findings in general were supportive of 
e assumption that ego not only serves a healthy purpose in the 
formulation of personality but it may also facilitate spontaneity, 
creativity, insight and deep emotions while performing important 
functions. While going through the studies on personality charac- 
teristics in relation to creativity, the present author remarks 
that human personality is so complex and multidimensional 
that simple correlational studies on the relationship between 
isolated characteristics of personality and creativity are not 
sufficient to tell something highly dependable. However, he does 
not categorically discard the study of differentvariables from a 
simple correlational angle rather he emphasizes the estimation 
ofjoint contribution of these variables toward creativity and 
also their interactional influence on it. Such studies are needed 
which not simply determine the influence of single trait or 
characteristics on creative performance, but also interaction 
among the traits within themselves and among the traits • and 
cognitive abilities. This will help in analysing the combined 
effect of personality characteristics on creativity. This require¬ 
ment was fulfilled to a greater extent, by Sharan, P. (1986) 
who examined the joint contribution of personality variables ’ 
towards creativity. 

The author, while going through the findings with regard to 
personality characteristics of creative artists or scientists, has noted 
that the investigators have simply tried to make observation of 
these traits in isolation and enlist them. The result has been 
that the greater the analysis of research findings on personality 
characteristics, relevant to creativity, the greater the collection 
‘ of diversified traits or characteristics of creative individuals. 
These characteristics scatter over a wide range which makes it 
difficult to have a sound comparable estimate and to generalize 
some fundamental personality characteristics of creative people. 
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The efforts are to be made to locate fundamenfni u 
tenstics of those individuals who are either engaged in varr^^' 
types of creabve works or are assessed on verbal and Von 
tests of creative thinking. In other words miVr • 
are needed in order to peep into some fundamentS°pe*5-sSr 
correlates of creativity. The author, thus feels that finJ- u ^ 

onfactoranalytical techniques are much 

mine the common clustering of the traits which mav re^t • 
unnecessary number of traits. ^ 

individual contri 

S==H==““=s 

Kttraversion and^r j ? “djustment, neuroticism and 

verbal creativitv Thrd'*!‘’-T'a'”‘ '''■'•>»> and non- 

and 5.4. ^ analysis is presented in Table 5.3 

table 5.3 : Re^essio„ Analysis of Verbal Creativity (Dependent 

Var ^ *’'"'*^*“* Independent 

HeSth sL- f p Adjustment : Home, 

wiversir ’ Eittravorsion- 

Ancroversion and n 



SES 

Ego-strength 
Home adjustment 
Health adjustment 
Social adjustment 
Emotional adjustment 
Overall adjustment 
Neuroticism 
Extraversion 


0.00009 

0.04091 

0.07682 

0.03931 

0.10204 

-0.03121 

-0.5692 

-0.06760 

0.03031 


Multiple correlation R^=Q 652 
*« at 0.5 W o/eonM 


0.01097 

0.01206 

0.02978 

0.03015 

0.04289 

0.04067 

0.01647 

0.01603 

0.01823 


0.00816 N.s. 
3.39226** 
-2.57966** 
1.30409 N.S. 
2.37930* 
-0.76744 N.s. 
-3.45585** 
-4.21576** 
1.66256 N.S. 


X/ ''viytJencg, 

level of confidence. 
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table 5.4: Regression Analysis of Non-Verbal Creativity (Depen- 
dent Varzable) as a Function of Different Independent 
Variables (SES, Ego-strength, Adjustment : Home 
Health, Social, emotional and Overall, E-xtraversion- 


Variables 

Coefficient 

estimates 

Standard 

error 

Value 

SES 

0.01045 

0.00697 

1.49971 N.S. 

Ego-slrcngth 

0.03477 

0.00766 

4.53987** 

Home adjustment 

0.04304 

0.01891 

-2.27605* 

Health adjustment 

0.01973 

0.01914 

1.03080 N.S. 

Social adjustment 

0.07237 

0.02724 

2.65695** 

Emotional adjustment 

-0.01058 

0.02583 

-0.40975 N3. 

Overall adjustment 

-0.04342 

0.01046 

-4.15159** 

Ncuroticism 

-0.03189 

0.01018 

-3.13114** 

Extraversion 

0.01438 

0.01158 

1.24179 N.S. 


Multiple correlation /?*=0.6928 
* —Significant at 0.05 level of confidence. 

** = Significant at 0.01 level of confidence. 

N S. = Mot significcaiU 


The analysis of the above tables indicate that the multiple cor¬ 
relation—R^is 0*662 and0,629 for verbal and non-verbal creati¬ 
vity respectively. These findings indicate the extent to which all 
these variables taken together assert their joint influence on the 
creativity scores. In the case of verbal creativity the value 
suggests that the nine factors taken together explain 66% about 
verbal creativity which is quite high. In the case of non-verbal 
creativity they explain about 69% which is also quite high. 
Hence, the investigator clearly supported the assumption re¬ 
garding the influence of personality variables, SES and adjust¬ 
ment on creative performance. 

The above note on creativity, as related to some personality 
variables, reflects that it seems difficult to restrict the area of 
investigation regarding the number of personality factors in 
relation to creativity. More researches are needed to include 
various other factors like approval-seeking motive, reli¬ 
giosity, dominance, achievent motivation, conservation, 
etc., in order to examine their contribution toward creativity. 
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ngSfiT’of Sharan P 

(1986) should be conducted to examine the joint contT;^' 

of a number of related personality variables beside th? " 
ndent contribution to creativity. Such findings would or 
a comprehenszvepicture of such variables af th^^ ^ f 
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A BATTERY OF CREATIVITY TESTS 

(Verbal and Non-Verbal) 
in Hindi 


Dr. Baqer Mehdi 

New Delhi) 


and non-verbal tests both. composed of verbal 

excl'l'orr'*^ “ ‘VdentifyereaUve talent at all stages of education 
S uSa^ “"'‘T “"f standardized on a sample 

anal from Punjab and U.P. On the basis of the itL 

hSfr -1 '‘i. non-verbal tests are 

intpll^ t " y consistent, and seem to measure a uniBed dimension in the 
nteHcctual domain which can justifiably be designated as creativity. 

tpcf • consists of four sub-tests ; consequences test, unusual 

test, similarity test, and product improvement test. 

(I ) Consequences Test : Tlie consequences test consists of three hypothetical 
situations ; (a) What would happen if man could fly like bird ? (b) What 
wou happen if the schools had wheels ? (c) What would happen if man 
does not have any need for food ? 

The subjects arc instructed to think of as many consequences of the given 
situations in the test as he can, and write them under each situation in the 
space provided to them. The situations arc hypothetical and hence minimize 
the effect of experience and also provide the subject with an unlimited 
opportunity to give responses. This test provides an opportunity for the 
subject’s free play of imagination and his originality. Various examples are 
given on the test booklet to make the subjects acquainted with the nature of 
the test. Four minutes arc given for three problems each. 

(2) Unusual Uses Test : Unusual uses test presents names of three common 
Subjects, such as a piece of stone, a wooden stick, and water—and the testec 
IS asked to write as many novel, interesting and unusual uses of these ob¬ 
jects in the test booklet given to him. The testee is further asked to think in 
relation to the problem. The test is a measure of subject’s ability to retrieve 
Items of information from his/her personal information or abilities to think on 
the problem in a novel and original way. Evidently, it attempts to measure 
whether the subject can shift his frames of reference to use the environment 
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in an original manner. Five minutes are given for each of the three kind 
activities. ’ 

(3) Xew Rilalionships test : New Relationships test consists of three pa' 
of words which arc apparently different : tree and house, chair and ladder* 
and air and water. This test is given to subject and he is required to thiiA 

and report all possible relationships between the two objects of each pair of 

words in the space provided. The test provides an opportunity for free play of 
imagination and originality of tlie testees. The time provided for the comp¬ 
letion of each pair of words is five minutes. 

(4) Product Improvement Test ; In this test the subject is asked to think of a 
simple wooden toy of a horse and to suggest addition of new things to it so 
that the wooden imaginary toy may look more interesting for thc'childrcn to 
play. The time for the completion of wooden horse is si.x minutes only. 

Thus, the time required for the total test is 48 minutes in addition to the 
time necessary for giving instructions, passing out test booklets to the subjects 
and collecting them back. 

Each item of the test booklet is scored for fluency, flc-xibility and origin- 
ality. The definitions of these terms are given for the purpose of clarifying 
the concept of the terms used. 


Verbal Fluency 

Fluency is represented by the number of relevant and unrepeated ideas 
which the testce produces. Relevancy is determined or Judged on the basis 
of the appropriateness of the response when considered in relation to the 
test problem. An unrepeated idea is one which has been e.-«presscd only once 
under a given problem. 


Verbal Flexibility 

This represents the ability of a person to produce a variety of ideas, to shift 
om one approach to another or use various strategies. All ideas which 
come un er one or single category of approach or thought trend are treated 

as one for purpose of flexibility scoring. Thus, if six ideas are produced and 

•II u category of thought trend, then the score for the flexibility 

♦k u,.°***’ j *** ideas belong to six different approaches or 

thought trend then the flexibility score will be six. There could be inter- 
me flexibility depending on the number of categories of 

thought trends to which the responses belong. 

Verbal Originality 

tmcommonncss of a given response. Responses 
renresmt^ 5 ^ of *e subjects are treated as original. These scores 
oS arLlk^ «« «'vay from the obvi- 

oriffinalitv "'i’o achieves a high score on verbal 

and is oerceTd^^ availability of a great deal of intellectual energy 

and IS perceived as non-conforming. He is able to make big mental leaps or 
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^ *“r;“" 

rpi T7 u 1 rri /» *ous, cssy, blit low quality rcsDonse 


baqer mehdi’s non-verbal test of creativity thinking 

Non-verbal test of creative thinking is a part of the total battery of creativity 
.h,ch of Tko ^ of or,.*. 2 

»«.d to u,. i.dl.ido.r. .biilt, to d«.l »i,b lg„,.l con,*,, 

creative fashion. Three types ofactivity are used for this purpose, viz. (a) 
picture construction, (b) picture completion and (c) triangles and ellipses. 
The total time required for administering the test is 35 minutes, in addition 
to the tune necessary for giving instructions, passing out booklets and 
collecting them back. 

A brief description of the non-verbal test of creative thinking is as 
follows: 


(1) Picture Construction Activity 

In picture construction activity, the testee is required to construct two simple 
geometrical figures, a semi circle and a rhomb, and to construct an elaborate 
picture using each figure as an integral part. The subject may turn the page 
to use the figure in any way he likes for making the picture. Emphasis is 
put on originality and elaboration. Originality is emphasized by way of 
instructing the subject that he should try to make as novel a picture as 
possible such that no one else will be able to produce. Elaboration is em¬ 
phasized by the instruction that the subject may add as many details as he 
thinks necessary in order to make the picture tell as complete and as 
interesting a story as possible. Ten minutes are allowed for the two tasks. 

Tile pictures are scored for elaboration and originality. The subject is also 
required to give an interesting and unusual title to each picture. The titles 
may also be scored for verbal elaboration and originality and the scores be 
added to the verbal creativity score obtained on the verbal creativity test. 
However, the scoring of titles is optional. 

(2) Incomplete Figures Activity 

This activity consists of 10 line drawings which could be made into meaning¬ 
ful pictures of different objects. The subject is asked to make a picture which 
no one else in the group will be able to think of. He is also asked to give an 
interesting and suitable title to each picture he makes. 15 minutes are ^ven 
for the 10 items. Each item is scored for elaboration and originality. Titles 
may also be scored for verbal elaboration and originality and the scores be 
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added to the verbal creativity score, obtained on the verbal creativity test 
However, the scoring of titles is optional. ” * 

(3) Triangles and Ellipses Activity 

In this activity the subject is provided with 7 triangles and 7 ellipses and he 
13 required to construct different meaningful pictures based on two given 
stimuli. The subject is here encouraged to make multiple association to single 
stimulus, hence, the responses might be scored for flexibility beside elabora- 
tion . and originality, but as this is the only activity in which flexibility scor¬ 
ing is possible, it is recommended that here too the test user should confine 
himself to the scoring of elaboration and originality alone. A total time of 
10 mmutes is given for this activity. 

The subject is also required to give an interesting and suitable title to 
each picture which may also be scored for verbal elaboration and originality 
and the scorM be added to the verbal creativity score, obtained on the 
verbal crrativity test. The scoring of the titles, however, is optional. 

The three activities, taken together, provide an opportunity to the subject 
to use his imagination with different types of figural tasks and come out 

With some novel ideas. 

Each Item is to be scored for elaboration and originality. Only the 
Items in Activity III may be scored for flexibility also. Flexibility scoring, 
however, is optional. The definitions of these terms are given below; • 

Elaboration 

details 

We minim ” j primary response to the stimulus figure. 

The mii^um and the primary response to the stimulus figure is that rcs- 

dde often 

be reasonabl • t * " ** drying to make. However, responses which can 

Sie rsHooklT^^^^^^^ In some cases, 

what Aetow'!! ^ ®™““d in order to know exactly 

idea instead of a th' Sometimes the response represents some abstract 

Idea instead of a thmg and so it has got to be scored. 

Originality 

differential weichts Th of the group are considered and are given 

foSg scS^ If?' determined on the basis of the 

hasbeengive^by Ip.TcenttoTflr*’"®”*^'^^''®'^®^^’ * response 

will get an originality score of 4- if “u response 

to 2.99 per cent of fte testees then Siven by 2 per cent 

of 3, if a response has been aV k ''®P°ns= will get an originality score 
then the rlo^e wm ® 3.99 per cent of the testees, 

response wiU got an originaUty weightof 2; if the response has 
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tcstees will get an originality weight of zero. 


Flexibility 


Flexibility is represented by a person’s ability to produce ideas which differ 
in approach for thought trend. All ideas which differ in approach or thought 
trend are treated as one for purposes of flexibility scoring. Thus, if five ideas 
^e produced and all belong to only one category of approach or thought 
trend, the score for flexibility will be one, but if aU the five ideas are based 
on five different approaches or thought trends, then the flexibility score will 
be S.There could be intermediate scores for flexibility, depending on the 
number of categories of thought trends to which the responses belong. 

In the non-verbal test, only activity III, viz. Triangles and Ellipses may 
be scored for flexibility as the testee is asked to make different picture, from 
the same given stimulus. But as has been noted above, since this is the only 
activity in which flexibility scoring is possible and the scores have to be 
based on ttvo items alone, not much confidence can be placed on the reliabi- 
lityof these scores. 


The item-sum correlations for the verbal test (urban sample) range from 
.555 to .768, while for the non-verbal test they range from .200 to .652. In 
the case of the rural sample the item-sum correlations tor the verbal test 
range from .412 to .692 and for the non-verbal test they range from .184 to 
.530. The correlations of items with the total activity scores are much higher 
indicating that the items are internally consistent. In the urban sample the 
correlations of items with their total activity scores for the verbal test range 
from .766 to .882 and for the non-verbal test they range from .533 to .936, 
barring only two which arc correlated to the extent of .176 and .377, both 
being significant at .01 level. In the case of rural sample, the correlations of 
items with their total activity scores for the verbal test range from .668 to 
.798 and for the non-verbal test they range from .308 to .703. 

The correlations of total activity scores with the grand total arc also 
substantially high. In the urban sample, they range from .761 to .862 for 
the verbal test and from .634 to .941 for the non-verbal test. In the rural 
sample these correladons range from .541 to .741 for the verbal test and 
.312 to .580 for the non-verbal test. The inter-corrclations among the four 
activities of the verbal test (urbansample) range from .457 to .637 and 
among the three activities of the non-verbal test, they range from .303 to 
.477. In the rural sample these correlations range from .163 to .321 among 
the four verbal activities of the verbal test and from .071 to .143 for the 
three activities of the non-verbal test. The relatively low intercorrclations 
among the test activities and their high correlations with the grand^ totals 
indicate that while among themselves they are not entirely mc^uring the 
same thing, each one is contributing significantly to the total creativity score. 

The factor scores, i.e. scores for fluency, flexibility, and originality 
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(verbal), and elaboration and originality (non-verbal) also , u 
tJally high correlations with the total creativity scores. In the urtan f 
the factor-sum correlations for the verbal test range from .889 to 98^^^ ! 

for the non-verbal ‘est thay range from .786 to .875.-Jin the rural 

these correlations range from .751 to .823 for the verbal test and from S 
to .604 for tlic non-verbal test. ^ 

Correlation with Intelligence 

Another important finding which enables us to place high reliance on rt, 
tests .s their significant but considerably low correlations with verbal a^d 

non-verbal tests ofintelligence. In the rural sample where Raven’s IfoZf 

sivc Matrices was used, the correlations with verbal and non verinl ^ • 
vity tests were found to be . 194 and .181 rcspcctivelv In iho k ^ 
whercMohsin’s verbal group lest of iniclligence was used the'rM" * 
Wid. verb^ and non-verbal creaiivii, „„ f76 “Td S 

respectively. 

Correlations between the Verbal and mn-Verbal Tests ofCreatiolly 

In'thTmL?"* non-verbal tests of creativity, based 

the total creativity scores, were found to be .456 and .356 for uL urban 

nd rural samples respectively, indicating that while two tests are measurine 

are giving somewhat differen? 

Reliability and Validity of the Tests 

.959 and .946 respectively For facto””" ''*'^*!^**^^ (N=31 and 50) are 

to .945 for the verbal j r * *‘^°‘^** rehabUities range from .896 

range from .65 to .98. ^ 

.34 for flexibVS M^frtm^r^^ ?9"fo'^ 

Study, where teacher raf’ * onginality. In another validation 
thinking were used the corr^Ft*^^ personality traits relevant to creative 
for tbn v„b",S'nnd t ““ "“”S •» -222 

Norms b.v. "L °t“td " T’"'”' 

With all tbe ,),♦ * “ ^ classes VII and VIII. 

research workers as wdris^choor'’‘’y 
identifying creative talent from clallVnoa^jJ” interested in 
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'Creativity - The present book is based on the author’s 
SHAMSHAD HUSSAIN ' ®xtensive investigation in the area of creati¬ 



vity. It studies not only the concept of 
creativity but also its related problems. 
The findings have been analysed and 
brilliantly interpreted. 

There has been abiding interest in analys¬ 
ing the nature of creativity and its measure¬ 
ment. In spite of a plethora of literature on 
the subject one fails to find consensus, 
regarding the very nature of creativity 
which is a vital force behind the develop¬ 
ment and growth of individual as well as 
society at large. Shamshad Hussain’s pre¬ 
sent work is a significant contribution in 
the study of relevant characteristics of 
creative behaviour. Students of psychology 
will immensely benefit from the salient 
findings packed between the covers of this 
book. Teachers, lay readers, and^ parents 
interested in the growth and deve|i||tnent 
of children’s creative potentials wijtijilso 
discover new vistas of knowledge. 
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